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JACINTO BENAVENTE! 
Por JOAQUIN ORTEGA 


L PREMIO Nobel ha sido concedido a dos espanoles, José 

Echegaray (1904) y Jacinto Benavente (1922).2 Que dos 
dramaturgos hayan sido premiados en Espafia no deja de ser 
curioso, sobre todo si consideramos que tal vez la mds importante 
contribucién del genio espanol a la literatura moderna haya sido 
en el campo de la novela. Parece que hace afos Galdds fué 
propuesto al Consejo de Estocolmo, que su candidatura fué 
aprobada, pero que ciertas organizaciones conservadoras hicieron 
una campafa en contra del venerable maestro alegando que tal 
distincién representaria un insulto a la Espana catdélica 
Y Galdés, el “creador de una conciencia nacional’’—como dice 
Azorin—, la imaginacién mas pura que ha producido nuestra raza 
desde Cervantes aca, el cristiano, el defensor de todas las causas 
justas, se quedo sin el premio. Estaba ya amagado de ceguera, 
era pobre. Los cuarenta mil duros hubieran sido una tangible 


1La falta de espacio nos obliga a omitir and4lisis de obras, citas, etc., que 
servirian de ilustracién a los puntos criticos. En un proximo nimero del Modern 
Language Journal publicaremos una bibliograffa comentada de las obras de Jacinto 
Benavente. 

2? Han obtenido en Literatura el Premio Nobel, cuatro franceses, Sully-Prud- 
homme (1901), Mistral (mitad, 1904), Romain Rolland (1915) y Anatole France 
(1921); cuatro alemanes, Mommsen (1902), Eucken (i908), Heyse (1910), y Haupt- 
mann (1912); dos noruegos, Bjérnson (1903) y Hamsun (1920); dos espafiles, 
Echegaray (mitad, 1904) y Benavente (1922); dos suecos, Selma Lagerléf (1909) 
y Werner Heidenstam (1916); dos daneses, Gjellerup (1917) y Pontoppidan (1918); 
un polaco, Sienkiewicz (1905); un italiano, Carducci (1906); un inglés, Kipling 
(1907); un belga, Maeterlinck (1911); un indio, Tagore (1913) y un suizo, Spitteler 
(1919). Lo primero que se observa en esta lista es la escasa representacién de 
Inglaterra e Italia y la ausencia de americanos y rusos, inexplicable la de estos 
ltimos si tenemos en cuenta la profunda influencia ejercida por Rusia en el movi- 
miento literario contempordneo. 
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recompensa de la Humanidad para el gran humanista. Galdés, 
viejo, ciego, agotado, tuvo que seguir trabajando hasta los ultimos 
dias de su vida para ganar el pan, dictando sus lineas penosamente 

Hasta se vid obligado a aceptar la limosna de una subscrip- 
cién publica. 

Echegaray en 1904 y Jacinto Benavente en 1922. ;Qué 
curioso contraste para los hombres de esta generacién! Las 
maneras literarias son como las modas femeninas: tienen sdlo 
un valor pasajero. Echegaray en 1904 era todavia el arbitro del 
momento. Al circulo obscuro de Benavente llegaba el eco de los 
triunfos de Echegaray, cuyas obras, seforas de las carteleras, 
levantaban en vilo a las masas espafolas, atosigadas por aquellas 
pociones de romanticismo trasnochado y de “‘conflictos entre dos 
deberes,’’ que el ilustre ingeniero literario preparaba con la 
precisién de un quimico en la rebotica de su intelecto. Eran el 
ultimo vestigio de la elocuencia pomposa de un siglo Ileno de 
falsedades literarias, donde las palabras substituian a la sensibili- 
dad, y las triquifuelas al decoro artistico. Eran las mismas 
mistificaciones calderonianas con la agravante de estar inconexas 
con la realidad de su tiempo y de estar revestidas de un alarde 
simboélico que pervertia el gusto y la moral de las gentes. Pero 
el destino de Echegaray estaba va escrito. Nuevos aires llegaban 
de todos lados a la escena espafiola. Actores jévenes aficionados a 
hablar y no a declamar se pascaban ya por la calle de Sevilla. 
Galdés habia traido al teatro la espada de guerra, introduciendo 
en obras que fracasaban, pero que se discutian, el didlogo realista 
de la novela y sus anchos pensamientos de reforma social. Guime- 
ra nos habia dado su arte viril y apasionado de los medios rurales. 
Dicenta, a pesar de sus bizarrfas pueriles, habia arrastrado a la 
escena el pueblo bajo de Madrid y su odio hacia los de arriba. 
Felit y Codina habia puesto en los teatros el realismo poético de la 
vida regional. Los Quintero y Arniches, apartandose de la 
comedia a lo Scribe y a lo Augier que predominé en la escena 
espaniola del siglo XIX, habian ido ya a entroncarse con la clasica 
tradicién de nuestro sainete popular. Y Benavente, mds efectiva- 
mente que todos los otros, llenaba los teatros de obras finas para 
paladares finos y se paseaba por las calles de Madrid con su perfil 
cervantesco, su barba puntiaguda, sus ojillos penetrantes y sus 
puros “kilométricos”’ 
fuerte, de la generacién del 98. 


en medio de aquel grupo reducido, pero 
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La generacién del 98. jSe habla tanto de esta generacién y 
son tan contradictorios los juicios que despicrta! Un punado de 
jovenes que vienen de todos los rincones de la penfnsula, sin que 
nadie los llame, sin elementos aglutinantes de cohesién, porque 
Espafia ha sido siempre un pueblo individualista refractario a la 
solidaridad y a la accion concertada, y que sin embargo toman una 
orientaci6n comun en sus rasgos esenciales: demoler lo viejo y 
fundar sobre las ruinas algo mejor y mis bello. No tenfan pro- 
grama; cada artista fijd el suyo. Pero del conglomerado circuns- 
tancial surgieron guias espirituales, influencias — persistentes 
que trazaban el camino. Don Francisco Giner de los Rios, el 
viejecito santo, predicaba dia tras dia en voz baja a los que querian 
oir, el culto del trabajo y de la honradez. Ganivet hacia en su 
Idearium el inventario de las ideas que andaban dispersas en las 
cabezas de la juventud. Joaquin Costa laceraba el cuerpo corrupto 
de la polftica espafiola, pidiendo escuelas y pan. Unamuno, 
inquieto y paradégico, hundia su pico de gavilén intelectual en 
la carne agonizante de Espafia como para hacerla estremecerse 
en una ultima convulsién. Rubén Darfe nos traia del otro lado 
del mar el Ritmo y la Gracia y preparaba el camino para Juan 
Ramon y su bello expresionismo, para Antonio Machado y sus 
recios cantos castellanos, para Manuel Machado y sus graciosas 
coplas y sonetos. Valle Inclin, limpio y harménico, retorcia la 
Prosa castellana para sacarle sus mas recénditas transparencias. 
Azorin, el hombre pequefito y sesudo, iba por los campos olvidados 
de nuestra literatura y recogia espigas que otros no habian visto, 
iba por nuestras viejas ciudades y trataba de explicarse la realidad 
de Espafia parando nuestra vida en un momento habitual y 
representativo. Baroja, iconoclasta y romantico, hastiado de 
gregarismo, se empefaba en encontrar un ultimo resto de nuestra 
individualidad. Jacinto Benavente fué en el teatro la vanguardia 
de esta generacijn, asi como Manuel Bueno—a quien todavia 
no se ha hecho justicia—fué en la critica teatral el brazo ejecutor 
de los nuevos designios. 

Nadie mejor preparado que Benavente para realizar esta su 
misi6n histérica. Criado en Madrid, centro intelectual adonde 
afluyen todas las corrientes ideales de la peninsula, hijo de una 
familia distinguida socialmente, culta y acomodada, entré en la 
vida “por la puerta grande.”’ El hecho de que su padre era el 
médico del actor Mario le hizo estrenar sin dificultad, ahorrandose 
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asi el calvario de los autores noveles. Benavente se educé bien, 
aprendié idiomas, traté a aristécratas, burgueses de todas con- 
diciones, y artistas y pensadores. Hombre de mundo, hombre 
“about town,” exploré los medios sociales de Madrid, desde los 
mas abyectos a los mids refinados, y sacé de este estudio directo 
de la realidad una suma de conocimiento humano, multiforme y 
comprensivo, que sdlo una gran ciudad heterogénea puede dar al 
observador. Viajé por varios paises en una vagancia artistica 
que le llevé hasta asociarse con un circo, ley6 libros extranjeres 
en el original, y asi se situé en el mapa literario y adquirié el sentido 
de la perspectiva. Su cultura no fué la cultura erudita hecha a 
base de informacion, sino la humana, hecha a base de percepciones 
directas. Curioseando en Espafia y fuera de Espafia, cultivé su 
sensibilidad y adquirié un claro entendimiento de la vida. Bena- 
vente fué un nifo precoz que desde temprana edad se habitué a 
descartar prejuicios. Observando su obra, casi podemos decir 
que Benavente no ha pasado por la adolescencia, esos anos de 
optimismo ignorante en que tenemos una idea exagerada de 
nuestra importancia. Fué un caso bien latino de prematuro 
autocritico, A4vido de saberlo todo, que aprendié a amar la vida 
porque la vida le ensefaba cada dia una cosa. No se contento 
con una profesién “‘respetable,’’ con ganar dinero y pasar la vida 
comodamente. Llevaba el veneno dentro. El tema del desencanto 
humano aparece ya en su primera obra, El nido ajeno (1894). 
Desde su mocedad fué un “dilettante’’ que se complacia en ver el 
porqué de las cosas, en sorprender la felicidad o la infelicidad de 
sus semejantes, en ver claro en los otros lo que la mayorifa no ve ni 
en simismos. Ya de nifio jugaba al teatro con mufiecos de trapo; 
de aqui proviene su falta de fe en las soluciones y en las panaceas. 
Para él la humanidad continua siendo una ‘‘troupe’”’ de mufecos 
que no representan bien sus papeles, que se descuidan de cuando 
cn cuando y ofrecen casos dignos de estudio. Benavente segura- 
mente amaba a sus mufiecos de la edad infantil tanto como ama 
a los caracteres contradictorios de sus obras. Son mufecos de 
varios colores que satisfacen su “‘glotoneria’”’ artistica. 
Estudiando la obra teatral de Benavente pueden trazarse las 
vicisitudes de la generacién del 98 mejor quiz4 que en ningun 
otro documento. Cuando en 1894 estrenéd su primera obra, la 
generacion del 98 se estaba fraguando. Benavente trajo a la 
escena unas obras cémico-satiricas, obras de conversacién y de 
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tipos, que eran un despiadado comentario critico a la hora actual. 
Primero habia que destruir: tal fué el movimiento inicial de los 
hombres del 98. Otros escogieron el tono apocaliptico; Benavente 
se decidié por la risa aspera e intencionada, que es el mas efectivo 
elemento demoledor. Esta época comprende de 1896 a 1901. 
Son obras tipicas: Gente conocida (1896), La comida de las fieras 
(1898), La gata de Angora (1900), Lo cursi (1901) vy La gobernadora 
(1901). 

El segundo movimiento de la generacién del 98 es uno de 
triunfo y de realizacién artistica; es el ataque en regla, siempre 
ganando terreno. El arte de Benavente se humaniza. Traslada 
sus tiendas desde el campo de la aristocracia superficial y libertina 
al de la clase media y los problemas humildes. Aparecen franca- 
mente el idealismo y el sentimiento poético, y la satira circuns- 
tancial se convierte en alta sdtira de trascendencia filosdfica. 
Esta época comprende de 1902 a 1913, y nos da sus mejores 
obras: La noche del sdbado (1903), Al natural (1903) —que como 
dice muy bien Alejandro Miquis es el hito culminante de la vena 
cémico-satirica del autor—, Rosas de otonvo (1905), Los malhechores 
del bien (1905), Mads fuerte que el amor (1906), Los ojos de los 
muertos (1907), Los intereses creados (1907), Serora ama (1908), 
La fuerza bruta (1908), El principe que todo lo aprendié en los 
libros (1909), La losa de los swewios (1911) vy La malquerida (1913). 

Hay un interregno de dos afios de escasa produccién literaria. 
Ganada la batalla, Benavente se transforma en guia, y su arte 
adquiere ese tono de sermoneo y de sentimentalismo tan caracte- 
ristico de los artistas que sienten la responsabilidad social. El 
mismo ha confesado que le asalta el remordimiento artistico de 
este cambio, provocado tan sélo por su conviccién de que en 
Espana hay necesidad de predicar. Para cerciorarse de la evolu- 
cién, basta comparar la poesia de Los intereses creados con el 
prurito didactico de La ciudad alegre y confiada. Esta época 
comprende, con ligeras excepciones, de 1915 hasta el presente. 
Unos pueden estimarla de decadencia; otros de madurez. Son 
obras caracteristicas, E/ collar de estrellas (1915), Campo de armino 
(1916), La ciudad alegre y confiada (1916), y Una seftora (1920). 
—Conviene hacer constar que de los hombres del 98 sdélo queda 
uno insobornable: Pio Baroja. 

Contemplar la obra de Benavente, es como contemplar un 
rico panorama donde se dan todos los matices. No hay escritor 
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en nuestra patria que ofrezca una labor mds compleja. En su 
libro Versos (1893) y en algunas de sus ilustraciones liricas u 
obras dramiticas ha demostrado su mérito como versificador. 
En sus Cartas de mujeres (1893-1902), fino andlisis de psicologia 
femenina, nos ha dado tal vez el ejemplo de literatura epistolar 
mas delicado de la Espafia moderna. Critico agudo, prosador 
clegante, habil narrador y aun mas habil dialoguista, nos ha 
dejado en Figulinas (1898), Vilanos (1905), El teatro del pueblo 
(1909), De sobremesa (1910-1916), Acotaciones (1914) y Crénicas 
y didlogos (1916) un comentario agil sobre el arte y la vida actual, 
y un precioso testimonio de ese don tan latino de aprisionar 
ideas y hacer de ellas, rapidamente, una concrecién dialéctica. 
Ultimamente hasta ha publicado una novela, Humo en los ojos. 
Su Teatro da la impresién, desde el punto de vista técnico, de un 
experimentador que se hubiese propuesto intentarlo todo para 
poderse llamar dramaturgo en el mas amplio significado de la 
palabra. Le acusaron de autor selecto, e hizo el sainete desgarrado 
y naturalista 7odos somos unos, y nos did cuadros de costumbres 
como el primer acto de La losa de los suenos, y obras de ambiente 
rural como Sefiora ama y La malquerida. Le acusaron de frio, 
y nos did el sentimentalismo de La fuerza bruta. Le acusaron 
de no apreciar las virtudes superiores, y nos dié La propia est!- 
macién, Campo de armito, El collar de estrellas y La honra de los 
hombres. Le acusaron de falta de dinamismo escénico, y nos dio 
violencia, pasién y fuertes caracteres en La malquerida. La 
literatura para Benavente, mds que profesiédn o apostolado, es 
una continua asercién personal, algo asi como el placer de un 
coleccionista al adquirir un nuevo objeto. Ha hecho obras de 
ilusién, de conversacién y aun de declamacién; ha hecho obras 
de caracteres, de intriga, de ideas, de problemas, de pura poesia, 
de tesis, de accién y de misterio; ha hecho tragedias, dramas, 
comedias, farsas, melodramas, cuentos de hadas, sainetes, zarzue- 
las y operetas. Ha escrito desde mondlogos y pequenos didlogos 
hasta obras de espectdculo con una multitud de caracteres. 
Ha traducido autores tan opuestos como Moliére, Dumas pére, 
Bulwer-Lytton, Rusifol, Hervieu y Hazelton-Benrimo. Ha 
adaptado asuntos de Ariosto, Shakespeare, Abbé Prévost, Grimm, 
Augier y Tennyson. Ha dejado en un centenar de obras todos 
los modos dramaticos y todos los tonos, desde la risa fisica hasta 
la sonrisa espiritual, desde el pensamiento razonador hasta la 
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filosofia enigmatica, desde el sentimiento poético hasta la emocién 
tragica. Su obra es un tratado de técnica teatral vy de flexibilidad 
intelectual. Y fuera de los libros esta su ingeniosa conversacién 
que merecia un anotador del calibre de Boswell. 

Jacinto Benavente ha sido el maestro y el guia de la drama- 
turgia espahola contempordnea. Sus mas brillantes discipulos 
son Linares Rivas, Martinez Sierra y Felipe Sassone. El arte de 
los Quintero y de Eduardo Marquina es mas independiente. 
Galdés rompié con la tradicién neo-romintica, abriéd el camino 
de la verdad, trajo las ideas; pero con su técnica deficiente no 
logr6é imponerlas. E] triunfo y la consolidacidh se deben a Bena- 
vente. Actor y autor como Lope de Rueda, ama el teatro sobre 
todas las cosas y ha hecho mas que nadie en Espana por el prestigio 
de nuestra escena. Desprecia el comercialismo, no se paga del 
aplauso. Ni cultiva la nota sensacional ni es esclavo del efecto. 
El adulterio, tema favorito de las literaturas europeas, sdlo 
aparece ‘‘post mortem” en Los ojos de los muertos y de manera 
indirecta y velada en muy pocas otras obras. En lugar de some- 
terse al publico, ha demostrado cémo el autor es el moldeador del 
publico y no el ptblico el moldeador del autor. Hay un detalle 
editorial que prueba la honradez de Benavente, v es el de publicar 
en su Jeatro las obras por orden crondlogico, dandonos en un 
volumen tres obras maestras por 4.50 pesetas y en el siguiente tres 
obras secundarias por el mismo precio, mientras que otros autores 
hacen una serie de combinaciones artfstico-comerciales para ‘‘colo- 
carnos” por las 4.50 “‘del ala” la paja junto al grano que vamos 
buscando. Benavente ha mostrado siempre una actitud generosa 
hacia los principiantes, y en muchas ocasiones ha prologado sus 
obras. En el Ateneo, al frente del Teatro Espafiol, en todas 
partes, ha sido un estimulo para la juventud espafola. Ha estado 
siempre en la vanguardia de todo movimiento progresivo, como en 
aquel prematuramente fracasado teatro libre que él y Valle Inclan 
idearon. 

Artista puro, con una concepcidén flaubertiana del arte, su vida 
toda es un proceso ascendente hacia la perfeccién: treinta afios 
de actividad literaria que son el espectéculo de una aspiracién 
de arte saciada constantemente y al mismo tiempo insaciable. 
Tiene del Arte una idea parecida a la que los misticos espafioles 
tienen de la Gracia Divina: se pierde si no nos hacemos “con 
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obras” dignos de ella. Es una milicia a la que hay que entrar 
con el orgullo de la vocacién y el sentimiento del deber. 

La vida le atrae con sus complejidades y sus paradojas y él, 
buscando el secreto de las cosas, aprisiona un momento de plenitud 
vital sin preocuparse de significados morales. Como la vida es una 
continuidad de experiencias, se siente estéticamente renovado 
cada dia que pasa. Su arte es un comentario siempre joven, 
libre de ideas preconcebidas ni de normas de enjuiciamiento. 
Ama la novedad, no por adular las veleidades del putblico, sino 
por sentir confianza en sus propias fuerzas. Esta capacidad de 
renovacion da a su arte entusiasmo y sinceridad. 

Enamorado de toda la vida, sin parcialismos, ni sentimentalis- 
mos, ni conceptos filoséficos, le atraen la complejidad de los 
motivos humanos, los sentimientos tornasolados, ese reino obscuro 
donde el problema moral acaba ante la futilidad de definir el 
bien y el mal. Y asi nos da obras sin solucién, como La losa 
de los suetos o con soluciones parciales e insatisfactorias como 
El nido ajeno o La propia estimacién o bien trata las cuestiones 
desde puntos de vista opuestos como la exaltacién del instinte 
cruel y asertivo en La noche del sébado y La honra de los hombres, 
que es un canto al espiritu de sacrificio. Aun en obras de tras- 
cendencia universal como Los intereses creados, nos deja una 
impresion de algo no resuelto. Los intereses creados puede inter- 
pretarse como la apologia de la astucia 0 como la apologia del 
idealismo. 

Su inteligencia comprensiva, laboratorio magico donde se 
combinan todos los aspectos de la realidad, se expansiona en varias 
direcciones con un objetivismo shakespeariano. Los sentimientos 
mas antagdénicos encuentran naturalmente un eco calido en su cora- 
zon de artista alejado del conflicto. Para él no hay nada negativo 
ni positivo, nada absoluto. No hay verdad que no pueda ser men- 
tira, ni mentira que no pueda ser verdad: nada enteramente admir- 
able ni enteramente abominable. Cree en una teoria filoséfica de 
relatividad. Lo tnico que ataca es lo feo y lo ridiculo, aunque 
esta fealdad y esta ridiculez representen postulados morales en el 
medio acomodaticio de la hora presente. Cuando se trata de 
pleitos en los cuales la sentencia se proyectaria a un mundo de 
verdades naturales y eternas, él ni condena ni absuelve. Se 
limita a analizar el caso, se dedica a individualizarlo. Esta postura 
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parecera romantica, y sin embargo no lo es. Es mas bien clasica, 
porque no se trata de la exaltacién del fendmeno individual, 
sino de la catalogaciébn de casos individuales, a menudo an- 
tagOnicos, con sus circunstancias atenuantes y agravantes, 
para presentarlos ante un imaginario tribunal de humanistas e 
invitarles a que fallen, si es que se atreven. Es una como abogacia 
del romanticismo depurado de exageraciones, empleando documen- 
tos humanos, para hacer ver a los pseudo-moralistas que no es 
tan facil clasificar la vida como clasificar ideas o libros. 
Benavente se mueve con facilidad en esa regién intermedia 
entre el corazén y la cabeza, donde los sentimientos se elevan a la 
“sentimentalizan,” por asi 
decirlo. Una destilacién interminable va de su cerebro a su 


categoria de ideas, y las ideas se 


corazon, y viceversa. Es un equilibrio dificil de conseguir. 
Hay siempre la tendencia de inclinarse a uno o a otro lado: a ser 
muy intelectuales 0 muy sentimentales. El radio de comprensién 
de unos acaba donde los sentidos acaban, el de otros donde el 
cerebro se detiene perplejo. Para apreciar la mayoria de las cosas 
se necesita el esfuerzo combinado de la capacidad intelectual y 
de la capacidad afectiva, y ahi es donde fracasan los que tienen 
superabundancia de la una o de la otra. Una capacidad unilateral, 
la del sentimiento o la de la inteligencia, es casi siempre dogmatica 
y generalizadora; una capacidad inteligente-sentimental como la 
de Benavente tiende a ser tolerante y analitica. La distincién 
del detalle dentro de lo permanente es lo que busca nuestro autor. 
Por eso, en sus comedias, las escenas, el didlogo, el rasgo de 
observacién, la miniatura, las interacciones, son mejores que el 
dibujo de los caracteres, la accién externa y la concepcién central. 
Por eso le acusan tanto los que todavia creen que la accién fisica 
es la verdadera accién. Hay toda una literatura americana 
“de accién”’ donde se corre, se salta, se mata, y sin embargo “‘no 
pasa nada.”’ Casi todas las comedias de Benavente tienen como 
punto de partida un pequefio incidente que al ser sometido a su 
talento disector y a su sensibilidad poética se nos revela en todas 
sus consecuencias trascendentales. 

El arte de Benavente es universal, porque es producto del 
estudio desinteresado de la vida humana en sus multiples aspectos. 
Benavente tiene buen instinto artistico para librarse de consagrar 
su arte a casos patolégicos y anormales, que es lo que hacen 
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muchos de los escritores contempordneos. Su arte esta bien 
ligado a la vida social y se nutre de ella. Es el amor, el instinto 
de maternidad, la piedad cristiana, la hipocresia, la sinceridad, 
el egoismo humano, la religiosidad, el falso concepto del honor, 
la lucha por el dinero o por el prestigio social . . . todos esos 
elementos que moldean la vida y que son tan importantes aca 
como allé. En algunas de sus obras, como en Los intereses creados, 
ha llegado a alturas simbélicas desprovistas de todo particularismo. 
El espiritu de Cervantes se proyecta aqui a través de los siglos. 
Los intereses creados, su obra maestra, es la épica satirica de la 
vida moderna. Sus caracteres, versiones modernizadas de la 
“commedia dell’ arte” italiana, tienen un significado trascendental 
y altamente representativo. Hasta el lenguaje esta por asi decir 
neutralizado: es una feliz combinacion de arcaismos y modernis- 
mos que puede ponerse en cualquier tiempo. La accidén, simple, 
directa, esta desarrollada con sobriedad clasica. La_ técnica 
teatral esta reducida a lo indispensable para producir un efecto 
casi escultérico. Tal vez la exquisitez con que esta escrita esta 
obra sera la explicacién de la acogida cortés, pero fria, que le 
dispens6 el publico americano. Tengamos en cuenta que Crispin 
significa el realismo, Leandro el idealismo y ambos la dual per- 
sonalidad humana; que la ciudad donde entran es la vida; que el 
Hostelero es la baja clase media recién salida del pueblo, y los 
mozos de la hosteria la masa callada y sufrida que sirve al sefior y 
recibe los palos; que Arlequin es la cobardia aduladora del intelec- 
tualismo moderno que vende su alma por un plato de lentejas; 
que el Capitan es la fuerza coercitiva de la sociedad puesta al 
servicio de quien pueda mantener la farsa; que Dofia Sirena es 
la aristocracia que muere de hambre y tiene que descender a 
bajos menesteres y a pactos con los que se atreven a saltar desde 
las clases inferiores; que Colombina, Laura y Risela son la frivoli- 
dad y el celestineo social que Henan las cabezas de tantos necios; 
que Polichinela es el capitalismo que se yergue en el mundo como 
la fuerza codiciada por todos; que la sefiora Polichinela representa 
el remordimiento de ese capitalismo que busca la consagracién 
de su triunfo con ayuntamientos aristocraticos y la justificacién 
de su existencia con liberalidades y filantropfas hipécritas; que 
el Doctor, el Secretario y su cohorte de Alguacilillos son la buro- 
cracia inutil y la falsedad del sistema judicial, ancha red de 
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concupiscencias de donde escapan los peces gordos y donde quedan 
aprisionados los pequehos; que Pantalén es el poder del dinero 
acumulado perpetuando una raza de pardsitos nutridos con el 
trabajo de otros; que Silvia, por ultimo, es el amor sano de los 
sexos como la tnica verdad que existe, noble vy pura, porque sin 
ella seria imposible la vida del Ideal . . . Cuando se ve este 
simbolismo, velado con tanto decoro artistico, entonces se com- 
prende la trascendencia de esta obra, al parecer fria e intelectual- 
y que es un panorama poctico-filoséfico de la Humanidad. 
Fntonces también cada linea de la comedia se nos revela con 
un valor nuevo y escondido. 

Tiene Benavente una cualidad que es bien rara en artistas 
espanoles, de suyo improvisadores e inconscientes, vy es la capacidad 
autocritica. Benavente sabe lo que hace y sabe también por 
qué hace las cosas. Este dominio sobre si mismo y sobre su arte 
se manifiesta en una categoria de excelencia que siempre se 
encuentra en su produccién. Benavente no ha escrito nada 
completamente malo. Parece equivocarse en alguno de esos 
experimentos que él intenta por el placer estético de sentirse 
multiforme, pero nunca llega al fracaso. Hallamos inevitable- 
mente la huella de la mano diestra que sabe crear arte. Critico 
tan sutil de si mismo, no se entretiene en. criticar a los demas, y 
es lastima. Hay en esta actitud un gesto de hombre de sociedad. 
A él sf le critican, sin hacerle gran mella ni conseguir llevarle a 
discusiones apasionadas. Es una tarea un poco ingrata atacar a 
un hombre como Benavente que se rie de casi todo. 

Mucho se ha dicho de la ironia de Benavente. En la obra de 
este hombre extraordinario se encuentran todas las manifesta- 
ciones de lo cémico. ES a veces humorista porque sabe dar a la 
ironia contenido espiritual o contenido sentimental. Es gran 
ironista porque sabe simular con sus manos finas una caricia 
cuando en realidad se trata de un azote. Tiene un genuino talento 
comico y de caricaturista porque estiliza las exageraciones y 
ridiculeces humanas y puede darnos con rasgos sobrios lo que 
pudiéramos llamar “el desnudo espiritual humano.” Pero su 
verdadera personalidad es la de satirico. La sdtira se diferencia 
del humor en que carece de simpatia intelectual o afectiva, y se 
diferencia de la comedia y de la ironfa en que hay un propésito 
critico y hostil hacia el objeto tratado. Para encontrar un paralelo 
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a Benavente en nuestra literatura hay que remontarse al cinismo 
de un Quevedo, aunque Benavente es mas sutil y mas sangriento. 


‘ 


Benavente es un Swift o un Baroja, “civilizado.” La crudeza 
de su sdtira es la crudeza de la sinceridad y se inspira en el con- 
vencimiento de que nada hay mas efectivo contra la mentira 
que la carcajada oportuna. En algunas de sus primeras obras 
hay frases lapidarias, llenas de intencién y virus corrosivo. Bena- 
vente, como todos los verdaderos satiricos, rara vez cultiva el 
chascarrillo, sino la frase ingeniosa y caustica. 

Hay dos hombres de letras en Benavente: un poeta y drama- 
turgo en la concepcién de la obra, y un ensayista en la ejecucién. 
Aqui tenemos la clave para un conocimiento exacto de esta 
personalidad literaria que se resiste a toda definicién. Benavente 
es un alto poeta puesto que sabe ver sintéticamente un aspecto 
de la vida en todas sus posibilidades de belleza, y es al mismo 
tiempo un dramaturgo porque dentro de esa sintesis poética 
desarrolla claramente las acciones y reacciones de las distintas 
fuerzas que convergen a la plenitud del aspecto que él sorprende. 
Fl lado poético de su personalidad esta bien manifiesto en la 
feliz imaginacién con que concibe la idea de casi todas sus obras; 
el dramiatico en la naturalidad con que maneja sus materiales, 
no sdlo desde el punto de vista estructural, exposicién, didlogo, 
escenas, entradas y salidas de personajes, desarrollo del argumento, 
etc., sino también en lo que respecta al interés, a la tensién drama- 
tica, a la teatralidad de la obra. Nadie mejor que Benavente 
sabe el valor de una pausa, de un movimiento, de una inter- 
jeccién. Como buen actor que es, esté bien seguro de lo que 
sirve en el teatro. Un detalle significativo es que ni da direcciones 
de escena, ni asiste a los ensayos para mostrar a los cémicos 
cémo han de desempefar sus papeles, sino que deja libertad de 
accion al intérprete y le invita a colaborar con él en el efecto 
dramatico. 

Pero hay en Benavente también un cerebro analitico de 
gran potencia que una vez aduefado de la sintesis poética,—que 
suponemos ve de un golpe—, considera las derivaciones de las 
ideas centrales, las discute, las disecciona, las califica. Y de ello 
resulta ese estilo ensayistico y argumentativo que pone en boca 
de muchos de sus personajes, haciéndoles que no se limiten a la 
acci6n interna o externa, que es la dramaturgia legitima, sino 
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llevandolos a exponer el razonamiento de la accién en parlamentos 
de una agudeza y de un valor literario indiscutibles, pero que no 
encajan en el marco realista del teatro. Buenos o malos, son un 
abuso retérico. Por eso sus obras quizd sean mas adecuadas para 
la lectura que para la representacidn. La princesa Bebé y La 
escuela de las princesas, por ejemplo, son “‘ensayos dramatizados,”’ 
criticas internas de ideas hechas con inteligencia y simpatia, 
viendo sus matices mas delicados; son la realidad intelectual, no la 
realidad de la vida tal y como se presenta delante de nuestros 
ojos: lirismo, en una palabra. Esta fusién del género de ensayo 
y del género teatral o novelistico es muy comtn en los autores 
contempordneos, demasiado cultos y pensadores para hacer del 
teatro y de la novela la escueta representacion del vivir y derivar 
el efecto literario mds del conteniente que del contenido. Basta 
recordar a Paul Bourget y su escuela, biégrafos y ensayistas 
psicolégicos empenados en hacer novelas. El “‘poder expresivo”’ 
de un artista radica no tanto en decir las cosas bien, en “hacer 
literatura,’’ como en la habilidad de establecer una relacién justa 
entre la vida representada y el vehiculo de su expresién. A 
Benavente le parece que el ptblico necesita frente a la accién 
compleja y discordante que se da en muchas de sus obras, una 
especie de nota marginal de justificacién, que es lo que vienen a 
ser esos largos parlamentos, tan alejados de la realidad dramatica, 
que lo mismo pudieran ponerse en boca de éste o del otro per- 
sonaje. Esto es un error, sin duda. Es una confusién de otro 
orden pero parecida a la del teatro clasico griego y latino, donde 
hay un exceso de poesia narrativa que nada tiene que ver con la 
accién, la del pseudo-clasicismo francés, donde hay demasiado 
razonamiento, la del teatro espanol del Siglo de Oro, la del teatro 
romantico y aun la del propio Shakespeare, donde hay demasiado 
lirismo y retérica. Daremos la bienvenida a un teatro con un 
minimo de “‘literatura.” El teatro futuro ser4 un teatro de 
verdad poética con objetivismo tanto en la concepcién dramatica 
y en los caracteres, como en la expresién hablada: algo asi como 
lo que se vislumbra en el drama de Franz Molnar, Lillion. Claro 
esta que no siempre Benavente se deja llevar de sus predilecciones 
ensayistas, y que algunas de sus obras, especialmente las primeras, 
tienen pocas palabras innecesarias. 

De esta excelencia ensayistica de Benavente,—cuando no se 
aparta de la concepcién poética original,—nace otra cualidad 
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sobresaliente y es la construccién de frases y cortos parrafos de 
una fuerza sintética extraordinaria; algo asi como las maéaximas 
de La Rochcfoucauld. Todas sus obras contienen una cantidad 
asombrosa de frases escultéricas, breves exposiciones de una idea 
sutil o de una gran verdad filoséfica. Coleccionadas y despren- 
didas de la accién dramatica, podrian compararse con esas frases- 
resumenes que los buenos ensayistas, como Bacon y Hazlitt usan 
cuando el enfocamiento del asunto se ha realizado desde todos 
los Angulos, vy ya sdlo queda hacer el clisé. Comparese Benavente 
con Echegaray y se vera la pobreza de éste en el poder de expresion 
poética a pesar de que escribid mucho en verso, y el verso es 
medio mas adecuado que la prosa para la sintesis. 

Benavente es un inimitable pintor de mujeres. Su galeria 
es interminable, desde la chula de los barrios bajos que lucha a 
brazo partido con el hombre que ama, hasta la aristécrata que 
juega al amor; desde la dulce hasta la cruel; desde la resignada 
hasta la orgullosa; desde la generosa hasta la egoista: todas esas 
Féminas que ha vivido con tanta justeza sobre la escena Resario 
Pino, verdadera colaboradora en el éxito de Benavente. EI 
alma de Benavente as asexual. Nadie como él sabe darnos el 
punto de vista femenino, que a muchos hombres se escapa. Se 
siente a sus anchas en esas regiones donde el capricho lucha con 
la moral; la curiosidad malsana con la sinceridad del sentimiento; 
el impulso sexual con la honestidad innata; la vanidad con el 
instinto de sumisién; el suefio romdntico con la necesidad que 
apremia; el ansia de libertad con las trabas sociales. ‘‘Sus mujeres 
hablan como las mujeres de todo el mundo’’— me decfa una ameri- 
cana inteligente. Vaya este elogio “de ellas’’ a la fauna femenina 
de Benavente. Nuestros dramaturgos contempordneos conceden 
demasiada importancia a ‘nuestra cara mitad’’; Benavente, 


Martinez Sierra . . . delicadeza . . . Para encontrar hombres 
hay que ira la novela, a Blasco Ibifiez y a Pio Baroja . . . fuerza 
Para encontrar hombres y mujeres hay que ira Galdés . . . 


fuerza y delicadeza . . . La obra de Benavente es un canto a la 
mujer, sobre todo al instinto maternal de la mujer, que culmina 
en Senora ama; y de paso, un ataque a las formas més comunes 
del egoismo masculino. Muchas veces el amor de sus mujeres 
por los hombres es en el fondo piedad cristiana o instinto maternal 
como en La fuerza bruta y Méds fuerte que el amor. 
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ks proverbial el amor de Benavente por los nifos. Ha tiempo 
dijo a un periodista que esta predileccién viene desde su nifez 
cuando su padre, especialista en enfermedades de la infancia, 
le llevaba a su clinica y él veia aquellas hileras de lechos blancos, 
cada uno un poema de dolor. ‘Por algo soy hijo de quien merecid 
el nombre de médico de los nifos.”’ Fund6 el Teatro para los 
Ninos en el Principe Alfonso y con destino a él escribié algunas 
bellas obras de didactismo poético. También ha publicado una 
coleccién de articulos Los ninos, paginas animadas por el eco 


de las palabras de Jesucristo: ‘“dejad que los nifios se acerquen a 


mi.” 

Como Galddés, Benavente es ante todo un poeta de medios 
urbanos. El panorama que contempla es un panorama humano. 
Casi todas sus obras se desarrollan en el escenario madrilefio. 
Aun en sus dramas de ambiente rural, Sefora ama o La mal- 
querida, el énfasis no esta en el color local, sino en lo humano. 
Su sentimiento de la naturaleza es muy limitado, y esta como en 
Galdés disuelto vagamente en los caracteres. Bien es verdad 
que la dramaturgia es el arte menos adecuado para expresar la 
naturaleza, y sin embargo hay una emocidén intima de la naturaleza 
en Martinez Sierra y en los Quintero. 

Lo de las influencias y las comparaciones es el tema favorito 
de los espiritus académicos; una excusa para perder el tiempo 
en leves escarceos de historia literaria. El otro dia lef una tesis 
doctoral donde se comparaban dos dramaturgos franceses, para 
después de muchos paralelos traidos por los pelos llegar a la 
conclusién de que ambos habian escrito comedias . .. Lo 
mismo podemos decir de Benavente y de las frecuentes alusiones 
que muchos criticos han hecho a su parecido con Ibsen, Maeter- 
linck, Capus, Prévost, Donnay, Lavedan, Curel, Pirandello 
y en general con todos los que se han dedicado al “arte nuevo de 
hazer comedias en este tiempo.”’ Hasta hubo una seria acusacion 
hecha por el periodista Gémez Carrillo de que Benavente habia 
copiado La comida de las fieras (inspirada directamente en la 
caida de la casa de Osuna) de Le repas du lion de Curel. Benavente 
se limit6 a decir que no tendria nada de particular que Gémez 
Carrillo llevara razén. Un amigo oficioso del autor atacado, el 
poeta Enrique Mesa, leyé en el Ateneo ambas comedias y nos 
demostré que habia mds sensacionalismo que verdad en la acusa- 
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cién. Si tomamos un cesto de manzanas de varios tamafios, 
colores y procedencias, todas las manzanas se pareceran un poco, 
pero las manzanas de Francia tendran un gusto diferente al de 
las manzanas de California o al de las manzanas de Espafia. 
Esta es exactamente la impresién que nos ha producido la lectura 
de Benavente y la de los autores mencionados. Para darnos el 
tono de investigadores literarios pudi¢ramos afadir que hay 
puntos de contacto entre algunas obras de Benavente y otras de 
Hervieu, Tristan Bernard y Bernard Shaw, ir un poquito mas 
lejos y llenar una pagina diciendo que se parecen en esto y se 
diferencian en lo de mas alla . . . pero ello seria el mismo caso 
de las manzanas. Quien indiscutiblemente ha influido en Bena- 
vente es Shakespeare, una de sus grandes admiraciones. ‘“Leed 
a Shakespeare después de Cervantes’’— ha dicho Benavente. 
Esta absorcion del espiritu shakespeariano se muestra ya en su 
primer libro 7eatro fantastico, es evidente en algunas obras como 
La noche del sébado (a pesar de su ibsenismo), sigue viva en sus 
adaptaciones de temas del famoso dramaturgo inglés, Los favo- 
ritos, de un episodio de Much Ado About Nothing, en la traduccién 
comenzada de las Obras de Shakespeare: Twelfth Night y King 
Lear, y culmina en La malquerida. También ha sido influido 
directamente por Galdés, de quien él mismo dice ha recogido el 
espiritu moderno, y para quien siempre tuvo gran veneracion. 

Se ha acusado a Benavente de pesimista, y no sin razén. 
Ek] pesimismo de Benavente no es el de los misticos que estan 
convencidos de la insignificancia de nuestra vida fugaz; ni el del 
picaro espanol, buen vividor que escoge la ruta facil y acepta 
las cosas tal y como son; ni el saludable del luchador que condena 
lo existente y que sin embargo sigue luchando aun sin esperanza 
de recompensa. El] pesimismo de Benavente es el pesimismo del 
hombre que duda, que no tiene ningun concepto absoluto, y que 
artista, comprensivo “humano con muchas humanidades,” se 
complace en ver cémo las verdades relativas se entrecruzan delante 
de nosotros haciéndonos vacilar en nuestro paso. Es un malaba- 
rista de las ideas y de los sentimientos, un malabarista que pone 
“su alma que contiene las esencias de muchas almas’”’ en las 
ideas y los sentimientos que su malabarismo lanza al aire. Bena- 
vente, ecléctico, puede como Anatole France permitirse el lujo 
de ser pesimista; para creer parcialmente en tantas cosas por 
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fuerza no ha de creerse en ninguna. Y de aqui este espectaculo 
de frondosidad espiritual de Benavente, que es un encanto para 
los lectores 0 espectadores delicados y un martirio para los medio- 
cres. De aqui también este espectaculo de contradiccién y de 
paradoja que le hace aparecer como hombre poco serio. No. 
Benavente es serio siempre, serio mientras esta viendo una realidad 
particular, y recredandola. FE] observa los aspectos de la realidad 
tal y como se le presentan y pone un comentario a cada uno. 
éQué culpa tiene Benavente de que la realidad sea tan contra- 
dictoria y paradégica? ¢Es mas seria la actitud del dogmatico 
que pervierte la realidad y la amolda a sus antojos, 0 que simple- 
mente se desentiende de los aspectos reales que estén en pugna 
con su modo de pensar? Benavente es pesimista porque no se 
paga de sentimentalismos ni cree que la religién, las leyes ni éstas 
ni las otras cosas, van a hacernos felices. Unas veces la religién 
resuelve un conflicto, otras lo agrava; unas la ley alivia, otras 
la ley aplasta. Unas veces el amor maternal es felicidad, otras 
infelicidad. Y el mundo sigue rodando 

Benavente ve dos fuerzas, una natural que es la entidad 
humana, mezcla de idealismo y de realismo (Leandro y Crispin) 
y otra postiza, el medio social, con la que paradégicamente tienen 
que luchar los entes humanos después de ser los inicos responsables 
de su existencia. Cada uno lucha por “vivir su vida,” y en esta 
lucha los m&s caen irremediablemente. La responsabilidad de la 
caida unas veces es del individuo, otras de la sociedad. Benavente 
no desdefia presentarnos las curas espirituales, los motivos a que 
estos seres se agarran en momentos de crisis para dulcificar 
su derrota: la religién, el sacrificio, la resignacién, las doctrinas 
filoséficas, que en realidad no son mds que “cémodas verdades’”’ 
creadas por la coqueteria humana de engafarse a si mismos 
creyéndose mejores o de engafiar a los demas fingiéndose mejores. 
Benavente sonrie ante la eficacia de estas curas postizas y se 
abstiene de recomendarlas como panacea universal, que es lo 
que hacen los evangelistas, aunque las acepte como reales en 
ciertos individuos. La heroina de Alma triunfante nos ofrece un 
ejemplo tipico de una solucién cristiana, pero insuficiente. El 
gesto de renuncia de cierto individuo pu-de ser debilidad, el de 
otro fortaleza. 

Benavente sabe que nada de lo que es basico en la naturaleza 
humana —las pasiones, el egofsmo, el instinto de conservacién—, 
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cambiara con lo que llamamos progreso, y por lo tanto tiene el 
suficiente sentido comin para abstenerse de intentar cambiar 
la faz de la tierra con una comedia. De aqui su aparente indiferen- 
cia. En su obra no palpita como en la de Galddés el lamento 
tragico de las masas que esperan el dia de la justicia y de la 
retribucién. En el mas concreto sentido de la palabra, su obra 
no es un documento social, sino un documento humano. No 
es un analisis mental frio, sino una transfusién de si mismo en la 
realidad. Es el expositor, no el predicador. No se dirige a las 
masas, sino a los que quieren pensar como él piensa. Es un alto 
espiritu satirico que pone comentarios al margen de la vida para 
aclararla, algo asi como las notas que vemos en las ediciones 
eruditas para hacernos mas inteligible el texto. La vida es el 
libro tinico, mas verdadero que todos los otros libros. Es como 
si nos dijera: “Ahi va la nota de mi observacién para que puedan 
ustedes leer ese libro inspirador con mas provecho.”’ Esto es 
Benavente en su época mas caracteristica. 

Frente a un mismo caso humano Benavente toma posiciones 
distintas. Supongamos que un individuo tiene un ataque de 
rebeldia y quiere romper las leyes de nuestro absurdo sistema 
social. El gesto de este individuo es una verdad; el sistema 
social es otra verdad, al menos mientras tal sistema exista. Bena- 
vente puede defender al individuo si su gesto es sincero e invitarle 
a redimirse del yugo, como en Por las nubes. A otro individuo 
que quiere salirse de la esclavitud y que él considera poco fuerte 
© poco sincero o simplemente victima de un espejismo, puede 
aconsejarle la adaptacién, como en La princesa Bebé. A un 
tercero, puede no aconsejarle nada. El mismo caso individual 
puede desarrollarse de modo diferente, segin la presién que 
ejerzan, de un lado lo exterior o sea la fuerza social, y del otro lo 
interior o sea la fuerza personal. Cuando el conflicto, en vez de 
ser entre el individuo —lo interior— y la estructura social —lo 
exterior— es entre dos fuerzas individuales, Benavente jamds 
sentencia. Selimitaa presentar el caso con cierta ironia triste, como 
en El nido ajeno 0 en Lalosa de los suefios, invitandonos a pensar con 
tolerancia y a compenetrarnos con los motivos de cada uno de 
los individuos. 

Como ven ustedes, lo fundamental para Benavente son estos 
dos hechos. Primero, que la sociedad esta en continuo conflicto 
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con el individuo, porque no puede crear normas de conducta lo 
suficientemente ‘‘naturales” para satisfacer las necesidades de 
la entidad humana, y que por lo tanto la lucha continuaré. Segun- 
do, que la vida misma, aun desprovista de la presién social, es 
a menudo cruel y burla nuestras aspiraciones prometiéndonos 
mis de lo que da. Basta meditar un segundo para comprender 
que este pesimismo, este escepticismo y esta falta de fe en la 
voluntad humana como supremo regulador de nuestra existencia, 
no es mds que un aspecto de esa nota fatalista que suena en casi 
toda nuestra literatura. 

El] mal, pues, no esta todo en la organizacién social, una cosa 
que al fin y al cabo cambia con el tiempo y puede hacerse mas 
© menos justa, sino en defectos humanos que nacen con nosotros, 
que mueren con nosotros, que nuestros hijos heredan, defectos 
atenuados por la educacién y la vida de comunidad, pero que se 
mostraran a la primera crisis. ¢Es ésta la moral del naturalismo, 
o sea la supeditacién del individuo a la inevitable ley fisiol6gica? 
Si v no. Si, porque es fundamentalmente pesimista. No, porque 
Benavente en vez de adoptar la actitud épica de un Zola, se encoge 
de hombros con un nihilismo aristocratico, y desconfiando de todo, 
desconfiando de la misma naturaleza humana — en la que tanta 
fe ponian los naturalistas en sus vanos suefios de una sociedad 
perfecta—, se limita a aconsejarnos la aceptacién de nuestro 
destino limitado e imperfecto, ya que el mal lo llevamos dentro 
y no depende de éstas o de las otras causas exteriores. Nos 
presenta las llagas, sin advocar por el remedio especiffico, y nos 
dice: ’’vélas, recréate en ellas, piensa en ellas, hazte mejor en tu 
naturaleza, edifica tu reino interior con amor e idealismo; hasta 
puedes sofiar que la justicia y la felicidad descenderan sobre la 
tierra . . . pero yo soy un poco escéptico .. .”’ Y ésta es la 
nota destructiva, o mejor dicho constructivo-pesimista que en 
su obra encuentran los espiritus que le son afines. El ve todas 
las supercherias, esta en el secreto de los afanes de los hombres, 
de sus dolores y de sus mezquindades, y pasa por todo con un gesto 
dulce y benévolo, hasta que el espectdculo se hace insoportable 
y entonces la ironia se convierte en sarcasmo; pero aun en sus 
momentos de mas aguda sdtira hay comprensién_y tolerancia. 
Benavente esta siempre dispuesto a perdonar, a explicar, a excusar 
a los débiles, porque su intelecto le dice que los vicios y las faltas 
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de los seres humanos son tan viejos como la humanidad misma. 
Tal postura, ultracristiana o ultraromadntica, como ustedes 
gusten, es lo que da a su literatura un sentido intimo y desin- 
teresado. Si Benavente evita la actitud judicial, hasta podriamos 
decir que es movido no tanto por escripulos morales como por su 
credo artistico de conservar la agilidad mental y la facultad de 
libre albedrio que le permitan encaminarse en la direccién que el 
momento senale. 

Los problemas de reforma social, de civismo, de politica, de 
emancipacién de la mujer, abstractamente considerados, le 
interesan muy someramente. Tomarlos con demasiado ardor 
seria creer en un remedio al mal engranaje que él observa entre 
el individuo y la sociedad, y él cree poco en remedios. Por ello 
comparar a Benavente con Galdés como ha hecho el penetrante 
critico Pérez de Ayala, es una tarea de dudoso resultado. Los 
que tienen algo que decir, o son profetas y apdéstoles como Galdés, 
Tolstoy e Ibsen, 0 comentaristas irénicos como Benavente. No 
creemos que Benavente pretenda dejar esculpidos sus pensamien- 
tos para edificacién de las generaciones venideras; él mismo no 
sabe qué es la vida, y por lo tanto las definiciones le repugnan. 
Galdés estaba inflamado de un entusiasmo neocristiano que 
llevaba a sus obras en personajes fuertes y fervorosos como su 
creador. Benavente no esta inflamado de un entusiasmo unilateral 
y por lo tanto sus personajes se mueven con poco énfasis, flucttian 
entre una y otra solucién, son buenos y malos, son los mufiecos 
de la farsa. Galddés ve las grandes corrientes humanas; Benavente 
las subcorrientes que se entrecruzan. Decir como ha dicho Pérez 
de Ayala que la vida representada en Galdés es la verdadera y 
que la vida representada en Benavente es la falsa, es ir demasiado 
lejos. Probablemente Galdés es mds moralista que Benavente 
por su fervor evangélico y por su defensa inquebrantable de 
ciertas verdades que parecen tener el sello de la eternidad; segura- 
mente la influencia de un arte viril y grandioso como el de Galdés 
es mas saludable para la juventud literaria espafiola que el arte 
delicado e impreciso de Benavente, ya que el énfasis se imita con 
mas éxito que la vaguedad; pero ello no justifica un ataque a 
Benavente. Rechacemos como escuela literaria el arte “‘inimi- 
table’? —porque es personalisimo— de Benavente: tal es el valor 
positivo de la critica de Pérez de Ayala. Alabemos a Galdés; 
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pero que nuestra intencién didactica no nos ofusque hasta el 
punto de influir en la independiente valoraci6én literaria de uno y 
otro escritor. Ambos se mueven en distintos planos, estan dotados 
de cualidades bien opuestas, parten de una distinta postura frente 
a la vida y entienden el deber artistico a su manera. 

Habra mas alegria y naturalidad en los Quintero, mas poesia 
y delicadeza en Martinez Sierra, mds propdésito y acometividad en 
Linares Rivas, mas plasticismo en Marquina, mas pasion y senti- 
miento tragico en Guimerd, mds puro idealismo en Galdds, pero 
Benavente es mas grande dramaturgo que todos ellos porque 
nada de esto le falta y ademas tiene otras cosas de que los otros 
carecen. 

Por el sentido informativo, imparcial y elevado, y por la 
nobleza de sentimiento que la guia, la obra de Benavente es 
fundamentalmente moral. Es “el arte por el arte,” pero por el 
arte bello y digno que conmueve y hace pensar. Y a pesar de sus 
escepticismos, algunas afirmaciones se desgajan de su labor 
artistica: Sin hacernos demasiadas ilusiones, amar la_ vida, 
feliz o infeliz, por su propia substantividad. Amar a la mujer 
con amor ideal, sano y reproductivo. Amar a los nifos que son 
nuestra prolongacién. Buscar la belleza y el equilibrio de las 


cosas. 
University of Wisconsin 


February, 1923. 
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A STANDARDIZED VOCABULARY FOR 
ELEMENTARY GERMAN 
By WALTER WADEPUHL 

HE WATCHWORD of modern language instruction during 

the last few years has been: Direct Method Teaching. We 
cannot attend a pedagogical meeting or read a pedagogical journal 
nowadays without being struck by this new tendency. Our 
educators to-day are constantly trying to enable the student to 
acquire a successful linguistic training in a minimum length of 
time, and they suggest new and various ways and means of at- 
taining this end. Strange to say, in all these discussions almost 
no attention has been paid to a systematic development of a 
practical vocabulary. This aspect in the study of German has 
been entirely disregarded, and yet I believe that this question is 
much more vital to teaching the language efficiently than many 
of the problems now so frequently under discussion. 

When teaching third semester college German, the instructor is 
usually appalled by the exceedingly poor preparation of his stu 
dents. Inquiring into their difficulties more closely, it becomes 
very soon apparent that it is not so much a poor grammatical 
training that causes their troubles, but the lack of a uniform vo- 
cabulary. This statement is based not only upon my own ex- 
perience, but has also been confirmed unanimously by my 
colleagues who were sounded on this question. No doubt, some- 
thing was fundamentally wrong with the vocabularies used in our 
first year grammars and texts, and I decided to get to the bottom 
of the evil by investigating the topic in as scientific a manner as 
possible. 

The first step was to find out what grammars and texts were 
used in our better American colleges and universities. Thus 
questionnaires were addressed to our leading educational institu- 
tions; one hundred and one replies have shown that at the present 
time twenty-two different grammars and over forty elementary 
texts are being used throughout the country during the first year 
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of college German. To this list was added a recent publication: 
Alexis & Schrag—‘‘First Course in German.” In the sequence of 
their frequency the grammars are: 

Vos: “Essentials of German’’; Prokosch: ‘Introduction to 
German”’; Prokosch: ‘‘German for Beginners’’; Bierwirth: “Be- 
ginning German”; Zinnecker: ‘Deutsch fiir Anfinger’’; Wessel- 
hoeft: “Elements of German Grammar’’; Thomas: “Practical 
German Grammar”; Bacon: ‘“‘New German Grammar”; Ham & 
Leonard: “Brief German Grammar’’; Bagster-Collins: ‘First 
Book in German”; Whitney & Stroebe: ‘‘Brief Course in German”’; 
Joynes-Wesselhoeft: “German Lesson Grammar’; Kayser & 
Monteser: ‘Foundations of German”; Spanhoofd: “Lehrbuch der 
deutschen Sprache”; Mosher & Jenny: ‘“‘Lern- und Lesebuch’’; 
Krause & Scherer: ‘‘Beginning German’; Curme: “A First Ger- 
man Grammar”; Manfred: “Ein praktischer Anfang’; Roehm: 
“Practical German’; Walter Krause: ‘‘Beginners’ German’’; 
Schmidt & Glokke: ‘Das erste Jahr Deutsch”; Collar: ‘First 
Year German’’; Harris: ‘‘German Lessons.”’ 

The number of readers used is enormous, and I will mention 
here only the six most important ones. They are: 

Storm: “Immensee’’; Gersticker: ‘‘Germelshausen’’; Heyse: 
“L’Arrabiata”; Bierwirth & Herrick: ‘‘Ahrenlese”’; Holzwarth: 
“Gruss aus Deutschland’’; Guerber: ‘‘Miirchen und Erziihlungen.”’ 

These grammars and elementary texts are the material that is 
actually used at the present time throughout the country. I 
took them as the only satisfactory working material for my pur- 
pose and analysed their vocabularies. Just taking the first year 
grammars and moreover disregarding all grammatical terms, 
proper names, articles, numerals, and pronouns, I found that the 
sum of words actually used in al] these twenty-three grammars 
amounted to more than 3500 in number. It is now customarily 
conceded that after one year of college or two years of high school 
German, the average student should have acquired a vocabulary of 
about 750 different words. It would, therefore, be logical to 
assume that since all twenty-three grammars together represent 
a vocabulary of over 3500 different words, at least 750 funda- 
mental, identical words could be found in every one of them. 
My statistics, however, show the most astounding results. 

Of the twenty-three grammars, which form the basis of this 
investigation, three had to be omitted, as their vocabularies were 
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decidedly too limited. Taking the twenty remaining grammars, I 
discovered that although all these twenty grammars together 
represent a variety of over 3500 words, the fundamental stock of 
words that could be found in every one of them was only 227. 
Or illustrating the situation more clearly: Suppose we have a third 
semester college class of twenty students, each one of whom had 
studied a different one of these twenty grammars, the combined 
vocabulary of these students as a group would cover a list of over 
3500 different words, the common stock of words that each in- 
dividual student could be expected to know as a maximum, on 
the other hand, would amount to the very limited number of 227. 
Although this would represent an extreme case, it will so much the 
more serve to point out to the teacher what a terrible situation he 
has been facing. 

If we ask the question how more recent grammars are standing 
on this point, the answer is anything but encouraging. Instead of 
improving upon the situation, it has turned from bad to worse. 
The vocabularies of more recent grammars are getting larger and 
larger, and words have been introduced that have not been used 
by any of their predecessors. Thus a frightfully long list of unusual 
words has been admitted, and some of the most elementary terms 
have often been omitted. More than that, even words that 
are only of provincial value have in some cases been added to this 
endless list. Some grammars also give their German words a 
secondary meaning, which is usually not attached to that word; 
in some cases they are even absolutely incorrect. 

I think it is time to wake up to the realization that we must 
bring law and order into the chaos prevailing at present. A 
standardized vocabulary, based on the material actually in use, 
is to my mind the only solution to the problem. 

Several attempts have been made to compile what the authors 
believed the most essential words in German, that the first year 
college or second year high school student ought to know. Let 
us review the three that are most important in this connection. 

Wheelock’s ‘‘List of German Words,”’ which is ‘‘to form part 
of the syllabus in German” for The State Department of Education 
of the University of the State of New York, consists of almost 
three thousand different words, apparently collected at random. 
The German words are not given any English equivalents, nor is 
anything said about their inflections. The arrangement of the 
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words is in groups, through which no teacher, far less a student, 
will be able to find his way. The author differentiates between an 
active and a passive vocabulary; but he offers about three times 
as much material as he can possibly expect an elementary student 
to know. The compilation is impractical from every point of view. 

Méras’ “Wortschatz,” published by D. C. Heath and Company 
in 1914, is a compilation of two thousand arbitrary words, arranged 
in one hundred groups of twenty words each which are to supple- 
ment the first two years of high school work. The author gives 
English equivalents, but does not differentiate between an active 
and a passive vocabulary, nor does he give any inflections. In 
the hands of an expert teacher, this word-list may be of some use, 
if we disregard entirely the fact that no student will be able to 
acquire two thousand words in the time specified, and that the 
compilation could serve as an aid to teachers only; but that for the 
reasons quoted above, it would be useless to the student. 

Wheelock, as well as Méras, can never be used as standardized 
vocabularies, since the words they propose are far too numerous, 
and since they are arbitrary compilations, not based on any 
material which is actually in use at the present time. Moreover, 
the words are not arranged in alphabetical order, which fact alone 
would make it difficult for the teacher and impossible for the 
student to find a certain term on which they may like to obtain 
some information. 

By far the best of the three compilations is Bierwirth’s ‘‘Words 
of Frequent Occurrence,” which was printed as part of his ‘“‘Essen- 
tials of German” by Heath and Company in 1890. Bierwirth’s 
list is based on some of the texts that were actually in use at that 
time; unfortunately he does not state definitely what these texts 
are. Although you look in vain for an alphabetical list of all his 
words, it must be conceded that they are conveniently arranged 
in groups of nouns, adjectives, strong verbs, weak verbs, etc. 
The German words are inflected, have English equivalents, and 
the complete number of words is about 750. As far as external 
appearances go, all the requirements for a good standardized vo- 
cabulary seem to be fulfilled. A closer analysis, however, will 
soon point out that his choice of words, or rather the results he 
obtained in selecting his words, are exceedingly defective. 

Bierwirth presents about 200 strong verbs, 70 weak verbs, 
270 nouns, 120 adjectives, 36 prepositions and 50 adverbs. 
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Discussing his verbs, it is striking that he offers far too many 
strong and far too few weak verbs. In fact, his list leaves the im- 
pression that he has given a complete list of all the strong verbs, 
as they are usually found in the elementary grammars. What 
fi'st year college student in German would ever have the oppor- 

unity to use and what justification is there in putting down such 
strong verbs as: 

geraten, ergeben, verbrechen, erwerben, schleichen, angehen, 

erweisen, gebie’en, geniessen, verdriessen, erléschen 
when in his list of weak verbs there are such important omissions 
as: 

aufmachen, bedeuten, bezahlen, dauern, erkliren, kosten, 

regnen, schenken, senden, studieren, iibersetzen, wiederholen. 

As his list of strong verbs is decidedly too long, the list of 
nouns Bierwirth proposes is somewhat too short. He offers 270 
nouns, including in his list such words as: 

der Blick, der Engel, die Gegend, der Geist, der General, 

die Gestalt, die Gnade, der Graf, der Herzog, der Knecht, 

der Prinz, die Prinzessin, das Ross, der Ton, der Tote, das 

Zeichen 
when there are such important omissions as: 

die Aufgabe, die Eltern, die Familie, das Geschenk, die Hilfte, 

der Handschuh, das Heft, der Hunger, die Klasse, die Kreide, 

die Leute, das Messer, die Minute, die Nase, die Tafel, das 

Papier, das Pult, der Regen, der Satz, der Schnee, der Schuh, 

das Wetter, die Zahl, der Zahn, die Zeitung. 

Bierwirth offers a list of 120 adjectives; it includes some rather 
unusual ones, such as: 

fruchtbar, fiirchterlich, furchtsam, gniidig, golden, heilig, 

prichtig, vornehm, wiirdig 
but you look in vain for adjectives of every-day occurrence, such 
as: 

billig, deutlich, deutsch, englisch, falsch, fein, gesund, miide, 

niedrig, richtig, scharf, weich, wichtig. 

Bierwirth deserves full credit for the pioneer work he accom- 
plished in this field some thirty years ago. During these three 
decades, however, a great many new grammars and texts have been 
introduced and the methods of teaching have undergone tremendous 
changes. The direct method, almost unheard of in 1890, has now 
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become the motto of modern language teaching. At one time 
Bierwirth’s compilation, no doubt, served its purpose; but to-day 
it has become antiquated. It is most striking to see that many of 
the words, which are so essential to a successful teaching of the 
direct method, you will look for in vain. Professor Bierwirth’s list, 
I feel, needs a thorough revision, or better, should be worked over 
from a more modern point of view. 

My own investigation is based on all the grammars actually in 
use in over one hundred of our better colleges and universities 
Text books had to be omitted, as they were too numerous and 
their vocabularies too varied to insure any definite and satisfactory 
results. I therefore established a frequency dictionary, based on 
all twenty grammars. In this way I was able to compile a list of 
words which were used by all these twenty grammars, those used 
by nineteen of the twenty grammars, those used by eighteen of the 
twenty grammars, down to those used by five of the twenty gram- 
mars. The results are as follows: 


227 words are used by all of the 20 grammars 
80 - - - -19- - - - 
76 - > - 18- - - 

71. = - =- -17-- - - 

73° =- - = = 16 
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From this frequency list it was very easy to establish a list 
of the words most common in our first year grammars. I counted 
that 663 words were employed by at least two thirds (namely 14) 
of the twenty grammars, and I designated these 663 words as the 
Active Standardized Vocabulary for First-Year College Students 
in German. I figured that 911 words were used by at least half 
(namely 11) of the twenty grammars, and I designated these 911 
words as the Passive Standardized Vocabulary for First- Year 
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College Students in German. By active vocabulary is meant the 
ability to use the German words readily in composition and con- 
versation; by passive vocabulary, the ability to recognize a Ger- 
man word by context. It is naturally understood that the 663 
active words are included within the 911 passive words. 

The arrangement of the words will be different from that of any 
previous system. It consists of four parts: 

Part I: German-English Dictionary, consisting of the 911 passive words. 

Part II: English-German Dictionary, consisting of the 663 active words. 

Part III: Methodical Arrangement of all 911 words in groups of nouns, adjectives, 
strong verbs, weak verbs, adverbs, conjunctions and prepositions, with sub- 
divisions according to inflections, Umlauts etc. 

Part IV: Idiomatic Constructions of words within the limits of the pass:ve vocab- 
ulary. 

The list of words, I may add, has been carefully analysed and 
verified. It is based on the material actually used by most of our 
colleges, and it could therefore be used by any of you. I have 
applied this vocabulary at the University of Illinois with success, 
and the compilation seems to remedy all the faults of the previous 
publications mentioned. 

To guard against any false impressions, I should like to em- 
phasize at the present point that the vocabulary is not to be 
memorized in daily assignments. This would be contrary to the 
present tendency in teaching. In fact, if this standardized vocabu- 
lary meets the approval of a group of good institutions, a second 
semester college or second year high school reader will be published, 
the text of which will limit itself to the 911 passive words proposed; 
moreover, it will contain exercises which will furnish drill material 
based on the active vocabulary. 

The advantages of possessing a standardized vocabulary, as 
proposed, are naturally manifold. I will quote just a few of the 
more important aspects: 

1) It would bring uniformity to the vocabulary requirements 
in our high schools and colleges. It would give both teacher 
and student something definite to work with. 

2) Students could change institutions and would be able to 
continue their work without difficulty, as they have a uniform, 
basic vocabulary training. 

3) Students, not having had German for any length of time, 
could easily use this booklet for review. Special attention has 
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been paid to this question by arranging the words in convenient 
groups and by pointing out the more common peculiarities of the 
German vocabulary. 

4) The list of 663 or 911 words could serve as the minimum 
requirement in vocabulary for admission to courses in oral and 
prose composition. 

5) In the second and third year readers these 663 or 911 words 
could be omitted from the vocabularies as the fundamental stock 
of words which each first year college or second year high school 
student is expected to know as a minimum. This would greatly 
reduce the bulk and the price of our text books. 

You may not accept my standardized vocabulary, but you cannot 
deny that just at the present time, when elementary German plays 
such an important réle in our colleges, and is just being reinstated 
in our high schools, something must be done to find a solution to 
this problem of vocabulary. 

University of Illinois 
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THE LATEST LAUREATE OF THE GONCOURT 
ACADEMY 








By WriutAM H. SCHEIFLEY 

RENCH writers from the authors of the early fabliaux to 

Daudet satirized the corpulent, especially monks and the 
clergy. But time alters manners. Thus Henri Béraud, the latest 
laureate of the Goncourt Academy, has come out as an ardent 
champion of such ‘“‘martyrs’’—including himself, for he weighs 230 
pounds. This revolution in literary tradition, wrought by Béraud 
with his novel, ‘“‘Le Martyre de l’Obése,” is the sensation of the 
season in Paris. 

Owing to the struggle for existence in the literary world, it is 
hardly surprising that authors should turn to account even their 
pathological infirmities. They know that autobiographies and 
stories of personal experience always attract readers. Hence the 
interest attaching to interviews with portly Americans like “Big 
Bill Edwards” and Carrie Holt. All of us have eagerly read how 
Mr. Taft reduced his weight 75 pounds. Similarly, the memoirs 
and ‘‘confessions” in French literature enjoy large favor. What, 
indeed, could be at once more amusing and pathetic than the sa- 
tiric comments of the well-known humorist Paul Scarron upon 
his rheumatic infirmities? To such confessional literature the new 
Goncourt laureate has made a worthy contribution. 

Born in 1885 at Lyons, Henri Béraud began in that city his 
career as art critic, /ittérateur and journalist. His early work 
includes a study of the Lyonese painter Francois Vernay and two 
volumes of satiric sketches: ‘Carved Chestnuts” and “‘Journey 
of the Bronze Horse.” Since emigrating to Paris, a few years ago, 
he has devoted his talent to literature and newspaper work. His 
travels as correspondent of the Petit Parisien have taken him to 
various countries. Thus, for the recent Papal Conclave he visited 
Rome; and at the time of the Goncourt award he was in Athens. 
Béraud is dramatic critic for the Mercure de France, an appoint- 
ment justified by his illuminating books, “Japanese Engraving”’ 
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and “‘The Heritage of the Symbolists.”” Although a collection of 
his short stories appeared in 1912, he achieved his first notable 
success in prose fiction only last year with ‘Le Vitriol de Lune,” 
a vivid historical novel depicting the horrible execution of Damiens 
and the last corrupt days of Louis XV. That volume was shortly 
followed by the novel just crowned. 

True, it is doubtful whether “Le Martyre de ’Obése”’ qualifies 
asanovel. But this technicality does not detract from the original- 
ity of its style. Imagine a monologue of some 200 pages, sparkling 
with wit and verve, bubbling with jovial humor, palpitant with 
sensibility and pathos, rich in epithets and colorful images, 
seasoned with amorous allusions, philosophic reflections, rollicking 
buffoonery, spicy paradoxes and contradictions—the whole naively 
and confidentially narrated by a “‘martyr to obesity’’ who has met 
with humiliating disappointment in his romantic courtship. 
Little wonder that Sainte-Beuve, though successful in the wiles of 
flirtation, once expressed the wish that he might exchange every- 
thing for an athletic form—his seat in the French Academy and 
that in the Senate, his critical masterpieces and his fame. 

“Le Martyre de l’Obése”’ reminds one of various French writers 
—Rabelais, Moliére, Lesage, Beaumarchais, Balzac, Gautier, 
Daudet, Courteline, Pierre Louys. Its plot might have been in- 
vented by Jules Verne. But, whereas Verne describes a trip around 
the world, Béraud’s corpulent hero and his frail lady tour only 
Europe and parts of Asia and Africa, pursued by her unworthy 
husband. Such perils the martyr would willingly brave, could he 
but win his fair prize. To be sure, after long torturing the repining 
suitor with exasperating coquetry, she suddenly relents, but only 
to cause a fatal break by addressing her victim as ‘“‘mon gros.”’ 
Nothing could better illustrate the fat man’s ‘‘martyrdom.”’ 

M. Béraud has dedicated his book to a score of ‘“‘martyrs,”’ 
including Marshal Joffre, the actor Lucien Guitry, and the 
author’s publisher, Albin Michel. ‘‘Le bon gros,” as the anony- 
mous hero is called, affirms that obesity is the world’s chief source 

‘of gayety. ‘To understand fat people’s terrors, one must have 
grown corpulent for some time.” It is with longing sighs that 
“le bon gros” thinks of the loose styles in vogue at the time of the 
Universal Exposition of 1900. For the same reason he exclaims: 
“Oh for a peplum or a toga!”’ With him it is a maxim that people 
are happy or unhappy, according to their weight. 
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But Béraud’s ro und martyr occasionally contradicts himself. 
Like Don Quixote and*Tartarin de Tarascon, he is a dual personal- 
ity. Although one of his selves bitterly laments his corpulency, 
the other, by way of compensation, extols such virtues of the fat 
as their sincerity, unselfishness and good dispositions. ‘They are 
as sincere and imprudent as the elephant”; and so unselfish that 
“if we elected only heavy-weight politicians, it would be unneces- 
sary to fatten them in office.’ As the stage attests, “fat people 
are good people.” ‘The Creator, in His wisdom and mercy, 
endows some mortals with abundant grease, to prevent their 
characters from grating.” 

Allusions to the Almighty may seem far-fetched in a novel of 
this character. Yet, in the genesis of ‘‘Le Martyre de l’Obése”’ 
theology indirectly played a vital part. Indeed, as Joseph Galtier 
has pointed out, the Goncourt laureate owes his fame to the last 
Papal Conclave— certainly a fruitful field for observing martyrdom 
to obesity. It was during his sojourn in Italy that M. Béraud, 
favored with fresh inspirations and impressions, conceived the 
possibility of expanding one of his earlier short stories into the 
present novel. 

Accordingly, to the story of eight chapters he added fourteen 
new ones. Particularly significant is Chapter X, where “le bon 
gros”’ goes sight-seeing with his lady in Rome. Having made her 
familiar with the history of the Empire, he takes her to see the 
imperial statues at the Capitoline Museum. No doubt such a 
marmoreal array of stout busts, with their double and triple 
chins, bull necks, and lop-cheeks, will cause the fair one to regard 
corpulency as an attribute of power and a condition of sovereignty. 
But no, it is all in vain! The contrary siren merely sums up her 
impression with the pitiless remark, “Oh, those Romans were not 
such Don Juans as has been asserted. They were innocent, 
platonic lovers . . . like you.” 

Henri Béraud views life with philosophic eyes. He is neither a 
pessimist nor an optimist, but rather represents a juste milieu. 
Few writers dose more palatably satire and humor. His art of 
handling delicate situations enables him to disdain cheap sensual 
realism. Although no confirmed classicist, he ‘‘writes in French,” 
as the purists express it. Better still, he is one of the most imagina- 
tive laureates of the Goncourt Academy. Thanks to his harmoni- 
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ous blending of the grotesque, the pathetic, and the sublime, he 
may prove to be a source of inspiration for younger writers. These 
qualities justify the unanimity with which critics have applauded 
the choice of the Goncourt jury—an unusual occurrence. Perhaps, 
after all, Henri Béraud now realizes that ‘““martyrdom”’ occasion- 
ally brings reward, even to the fat. 

University of Indiana 
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THE NECESSITY OF TEACHING A BASIC VOCABULARY 
IN MODERN LANGUAGE WORK 


By Marie V. KELLER 


HE ACQUISITION of a basic vocabulary is of the utmost 

importance to the student of a foreign language. It is vastly 
more essential than a knowledge of its grammatical principles, 
for without words there is no language (except perhaps that of 
deaf mutes). And yet, without an application of grammatical 
principles, 7.e., without the use of words in connected thought, 
which must, of course, find expression in the correct use of the 
language, a vocabulary cannot become alive, fundamental, basic. 
From this statement the interpretation of the term basic vocabu- 
lary becomes conclusive and self-evident: Not a dry collection 
of isolated words learned by rote and perhaps classified as to 
variety and species, but living words of a living tongue as they are 
spoken and understood by the living people of another nation, 
acquired by thinking, speaking and writing in their language. 
Such a vocabulary is at first, by the very nature of things, exceed- 
ingly limited in size, but it is active and growing from the outset 
and therefore constantly expands in capacity, depth and under- 
standing. It should enable the student to comprehend simple 
idiomatic speech and to read material suited to his stage of prog- 
ress without the hopeless and time-wasting thumbing of lexicon 
pages so often practiced in connection with foreign language work 
where the pupil looks up pretty nearly every word in a sentence 
and is still unable to grasp the underlying thought; it should make 
reading the touchstone of his ability and knowledge, a source of 
pleasure to find that he has a grasp on the language and that he is 
constantly gaining ground, and finally it should create in him a 
desire to read the language learned even after he has passed out of 
our tutelage.' 

‘] hope it will not be inferred that I think pupils ought never to use a dic- 
tionary. They use it in their own mother tongue, why not in the foreign one? 
It is even advisable to use two, one with the translation into their own vernacular, 
and one with the definition of the word in the language itself to get at the funda- 


mental idea, but a dictionary should not be used as long as the pupil does not know 
how, and certainly not as long as he has to look up almost every word. 
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That the teaching of a living and active vocabulary is the duty 

of the foreign language teacher has long been recognized in all 
parts of the world and therefore such designations as Natural 
Method, Direct Method in opposition to Translation Method and 
Grammar Method have made their appearance, and have had their 
strong adherents and their strong opponents. The most rational 
method, it seems to me is the one best suited to the student and to 
the occasion (an infant needs other nourishment than a grown- 
up but both must digest their food), and direct method means that 
method which leads to the true goal the quickest and safest way. 
If pointing out an object or performing an action, a facial expres- 
sion or a gesture, a synonym or antonym, or a simple explanation 
in the language that is being studied makes the meaning perfectly 
clear, why resort to the roundabout method of translation? On 
the other hand, if this mode of procedure does not make the idea 
perfectly clear, or an explanation in the language itself would be 
too complicated, or if the importance of a word does not warrant 
the effort involved in a long or tedious explanation, why not simply 
translate? And why not do the same with a sentence that may 
have so intricate and complex a structure that breaking it up into 
its component parts would impair the finer shades of meaning? 
Idioms, although they need not necessarily be approached by the 
translation method, should always be rendered in the mother- 
tongue, both literally and idiomatically. J’ai faim should be I 
have hunger, 7.e. the feeling of hunger, ‘Iam hungry.”’ Es ist mir 
kalt It is cold to me; “I am cold.” Hace buen tiempo—It makes 
good weather, 7.e., nature, conditions make good weather, “It is 
fine weather.”’ 

Such a procedure shows more strikingly the other nation’s 
viewpoint, so different from our own, and yet equally justifiable. 
Or is it more logical to take a walk, than it is to give a walk (dar 
un paseo) or make a walk (einen Spaziergang machen, faire une 
promenade)? Perhaps, in looking at matters in this light, our 
young people will begin to feel, even if only vaguely, that the soul 
of a nation—which finds expression in its language—does not 
always function exactly like our own, but functions nevertheless 
rationally and sanely; that climatic, social and economic condi- 
tions set their inexorable stamp on modes of expression; that die 
Sonne and el sol are exact opposites in gender because physically 
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and psychologically the sun’s effect upon these two peoples whose 
language they represent, is different just as a dollar is viewed from 
an entirely different standpoint by the capitalist than by the 
beggar. 

This way of approach to the foreign language can be made only 
under the guidance of the teacher who understands the spirit and 
the substance of the language he is teaching. A blind groping 
thru text-vocabularies or the labyrinthian paths of dictionary 
translations will never give the student the right conception and 
the true value of fundamental ideas. 

Not only must the teacher impart the true conception of ideas, 
but he must also expand them, clarify them, intensify them, and 
create a sense of discrimination and propriety, Sprachgefiihl. The 
new must be linked with the old and this involves constant re- 
views, both impromptu and formal, so that the pupil assimilates 
his vocabulary and uses old words and idioms almost unconsciously. 
The teacher must be ever on the alert that what has been acquired 
shall not be lost. This means diagnosing the weaknesses of a class 
and applying the proper remedies and tonics. Very often when 
new work is stumbling and halting, it is due to the fact that old 
words and expressions have been forgotten. In such a case it may 
be a good thing to assign a review lesson on pages where such 
words first occurred. A good exercise in this connection may be 
to assign a list of troublesome words with the question, ‘In what 
connection did you learn these words?” 

True, this mode of procedure requires an enormous expenditure 
of time and energy on the part of the teacher, as it often involves 
a complete reworking of texts, for no text that I know of gives both, 
(i.e. a systematic building up of a real basic vocabulary and 
systematic reviewing) adequate attention, altho laudable attempts 
are made by some text-book writers. Besides, each class seems to 
require different treatment at different times. Much could also 
be said on the harmonious blending of supplementary reading, 
especially in the latter stages of progress; sometimes the im- 
portance of this matter is overlooked in the selection of material. 
Then too, the size of classes, the number of preparations a teacher 
has per day (familiarity with the text-book) and other factors 
will necessarily determine the course that can be pursued. 

However, I do not wish to go into the details of method. I 
merely wish to show how necessary it is that a basic vocabulary 
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be taught by the teacher. Every one who has a definite end in 
view will find a way of reaching it and many paths lead to the same 
goal. 

And now as to the number of words that should constitute a 
basic vocabulary. In this connection let us remember that it is 
not the size of a vocabulary but the intimate acquaintance with it 
and facility in its use that counts. It has often been said that the 
ordinary workman uses not more than 500 or 600 words and that he 
gets along very well with that number. I doubt it. The De Pauw 
University at Crawfordsville, Ind. made a survey in 1911 to as- 
certain the size of the college freshman’s vocabulary in his mother- 
tongue (Fnglish) and the result showed a range of from 2970 
to 45€0 words. Fiom these statistics we may, I think, in all 
fairness deduce that 2000 words in a foreign language form a pretty 
good basic vocabulary for a high school graduate. 

This also seems to be the estimate of vocabulary compilers in 
Latin, for the thumbing of lexicons for the purpose of acquiring 
and remembering words has proved as futile in ancient languages 
as in modern tongues, and at the present day progressive beginners’ 
books in Latin are nothing but an introduction to Caesar and their 
vocabulary consists almost entirely of such words as appear in 
Caesar, since that is usually the first author read in Latin. 

According to Lodge’s Vocabulary, the number of words occur- 
ring in Caesar, Cicero and Virgil—the three authors studied in 
most high schools is 4650. Lodge arranges them according to their 
frequency of occurrence and suggests that the 2000 occurring most 
frequently be considered as a basic vocabulary. He claims that 
these words cover more than nine-tenths of all the ordinary Latin 
the pupil is likely to come into contact with and advises that they 
should be learned at the rate of 500 per annum so that the acquisi- 
tion of this vocabulary extends over four years—certainly not an 
exorbitant demand. 

3ut how many pupils study a modern language for four years? 
Most of our pupils drop off at the end of the second year, very 
often unwillingly, it is true, but under the stress of circumstances. 
Some (perhaps one-third) of those who start out in a foreign lan- 
guage follow it thru the third year. A few leave us at the end of the 
first year. These, usually, are pupils who find that they have no 
talent or inclination for language study, and need not be taken 
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into account—it is better that they drop out; they should even be 
encouraged to do so. 

However, the students of the two years course deserve our most 
serious consideration. To these we should give a basic vocabulary, 
and we wish to do for them all we possibly can. Fully realizing 
however, that so short a time is almost entirely inadequate for the 
purpose, we are often misled by the false notion that quantity, 7.e. 
the size of the vocabulary is the mos essential thing, forgetting 
that only food which is properly digested can be assimilated, and 
only a vocabulary that has become part and parcel of the student 
can be considered basic. 

If we can teach only 1200 basic words in two years, let us teach 
only 1200; but let us teach them thoroly in order to lay a really 
lasting foundation so that those pupils who, unfortunately, have 
to give up their language study under the supervision of a teacher 
may still—if the occasion demands it, or they feel inclined to do so 
—be able to continue this work by themselves, because thru the 
acquisition of a basic vocabulary they have gained the power to 
grasp fundamental thought and have also learned how it is ex- 
panded and modified. 

When I -ay let us teach 1200 basic words, I do not mean to 
imply that 1200 words are all the pupil should come into contact 
with in two years; he will probably have encountered twice as 
many at the end of thistime. There is a difference between a basic 
vocabulary and a reading vocabulary. Many of my pupils who 
checked up the words they understood after having studied a 
foreign language for one year passed the 1200 mark—the number 
of words ranged from 612-1581, and the average was about the 
same in Spanish, French and German—but I doubt if many of 
them could use more than 600 readily. 

Of course, for the pupil who studies the foreign language three 
years, more can be done and the 2000 mark can perhaps be ap- 
proximated. It is exceedingly deplorable that we cannot have 
more four-year courses in so important a subject as language, a 
subject which combines in itself the elements of science (grammar) 
and art (speech). 

However, we can reckon only with existing conditions and we 
must arrange our work accordingly. But the most important 
thing, the thing we must never lose sight of, is that we must lay 
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the foundation properly and solidly so that it will hold the subse- 
quent structure of the language which may be as simple or complex, 
as practical or magnificent as the endowments and opportunities 
of the individual student may permit. It is a task worthy our 
best efforts and is interesting and fascinating at any stage. It is 
work that is truly educational, for thru it we should open to our 
young people new avenues of thot and instill in their hearts, if 
not love and admiration, at least respect and reverence for the 
nation whose language they are studying. Foreign should not 
and will not be to them, what it unfortunately still is for many, a 
synonym for funny and ridiculous, because they will gain, thru the 
comprehension of the spirit inherent in words and modes of expres- 
sion, wider sympathies and a broader vision of humanity. Lan- 
guage study will become to them more than a mere smattering of 
words; a liberal education ‘in the truest sense of the word. 

Riverside High School, Milwaukee 
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Last vear in the October issue a list was given of twenty-four 
persons who had received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy with 
a major in French, German, Spanish or Italian during the year 
1922 and the titles of their theses. The list published below for 
1923 contains thirty-one names of those who have taken their 
doctorate and who we hope will continue to devote themselves to 
productive research. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

Louis Allen, Associate Professor, University of Toronto, 
Canada. ‘‘De Hermite et del Jougleour, a Thirteenth Century 
‘conte pieux.’ ”’ 

Carlos Castillo, Assistant Professor, University of Chicago. 
“En la vida todo es verdad y todo mentira by D. Pedro Calderon 
de la Barca: An Edition from the Autograph with Introduction 
and Notes.” 

Edward Porter Davis, Associate Professor, Howard University, 
Washington, D. C. ‘The Semasiology of Verbs of Talking and 
Saying in the High German Dialects.”’ 

William Samuel Hendrix, Professor, Ohio State University, 
Columbus. ‘“‘Some Native Comic Types in the Early Spanish 
Drama.” 

Robert Valentine Merrill, Instructor, University of Chicago. 
“The Platonism of Joachim du Bellay.” 

Alexander Herman Schutz, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, lowa. ‘‘Peasant Vocabulary in the Works of George 
Sand.”’ 

Claude Carl Spiker, Professor, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown. ‘‘The Historical Development of the Cesura in the 
French Decasyllable.” 

William Daniel Trautman, Assistant Professor, Case School 
of Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio. ‘‘An Edition of the Prologue 
and Théophile of Gautier de Coincy’s Miracles de la Sainte 
Vierge.”’ 

Carl Oscar Williams, Carthage College, Carthage, Illinois. 
“Thraldom in Ancient Iceland.” 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

Frank Callcott, Instructor in Spanish, Columbia University. 
“The Supernatural in Early Spanish Literature.” Instituto de las 
Espafias, 1922. 

Henry A. Holmes, ‘Martin Fierro, an Epic of the Argentine.”’ 
Instituto de las Espafias, 1923. 

Albert D. B. Menut,;‘‘Semantics of Learned Doublets in Old 
and Middle French.” New York, 1922. 
41 
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Anne Reese Pugh, “Michelet and Feminism.’”’ Columbia 
University Press, 1923. 

Rose H. Wollstein, ‘“‘English Opinions of French Poetry, 
(1660-1750).”» Columbia University Press, 1923. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

Walter Llewellyn Bullock, “Characteristics of the Sonnet in 
the First Half of the Cinquecc nto.” 

Stephen Albert Freeman, “The Development of Victor Hugo’s 
Theory of the Grotesque before the Préface de Cromwell.” 

Elliott Mansfield Grant, “The Relations of Poetry to Industry 
under Louis Philippe and Napoleon III.” 

Urban Tigner Holmes, Jr. ‘The Position of the Unemphatic 
Object Pronoun in Old French.” Gt mie 

Charles Reuben Keyes, “Jrenaromachia, by Rist and Stapel: A 
German Tragi-Comedy of 1620.” 

Albert Mann, Jr., “Spanish Satiric Verse from the Earliest 
Times to the End of the Seventeenth Century.” 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 
Esther Josephine Crooks, “The Influence of Cervantes in 
France during the First Half of the Seventeenth Century.” 
Louis Hastings Naylor, ‘‘Chateaubriand and Virgil.”’ 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Arthur Otto Groff, “Schiller in England.”’ 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

David Clark Cabeen, Assistant Professor of French, Williams 
College, Williamstown, Mass., “The African Novels of Louis 
Bertrand. A Phase of the Renascence of National Energy in 
France.” Philadelphia, 1923. 

Mary Sinclair Crawford, Instructor in French, Bryn Mawr 
College, Pa., “An Introduction to Wace’s Poem on the Miracles 
of St. Nicholas.” 

William Shaffer Jack, Instructor in Romanic Languages, 
University of Pennsylvania. ‘‘The Early Entremés in Spain: 
The Rise of a Dramatic Form.”’ 

Alfred Miles Withers, Associate Professor of Spanish, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, ‘““The Sources of the Poetry of 
Gutierre de Cetina.”’ 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 

Lawrence Francis Hawkins Lowe, “Girard de Nevers (Prose 
Version of the Roman de la Violette). 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY 

Laurence Deane Bailiff, “Synalepha and Hiatus in Spanish 

Poetry.” 
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YALE UNIVERSITY 
Charles Grimm, “Phonology, Morphology, and Glossary of the 
Libru di la Conquesta di Sicilia per manu di lu Conti Rugeri di 
Normandia.”’ 
Henry Brush Richardson, ‘‘A Vocabulary to the Libro de Buen 
Amor of Juan Ruiz, Arcipreste de Hita.” 


AMERICAN FIELD SERVICE FELLOWSHIPS FOR 
FRENCH UNIVERSITIES, 1923-24 

American Field Service Fellowships for study in a French 
University have been awarded to William Clarke Doub-Kerr, 
Davidson College, 1911-13; University of North Carolina, 1913-15, 
A. B.; University of Chicago, 1915-16; Columbia University, 1920; 
and to Thomas Rossman Palfrey, Indiana University, 1914-22, 
A.B., M.A. Fellowships awarded last year to Julian E. Harris of 
Columbia University and Jacques G. C. LeClercq of the University 
of California have been continued for the coming year. 

ANNUAL MEETING OF THE M. L. T. 

The Association of Modern Language Teachers of The Central 
West and South met in The Congress Hotel, Chicago, May 11 and 
12,1923. Professor D. H. Carnahan, president of the Association, 
acted as toastmaster at the dinner on May 11, at which the follow- 
ing program was given: Professor C. E. Young, “Objectives in 
Modern Language Teaching’’; Professor J. T. Hatfield, “Costly 
Devotion’’; Professor E. C. Hills, ‘The General Modern Language 
Situation.” 

The general session on Saturday heard the following program: 
The President’s Address: ‘Good Teaching’—Professor D. H. 
Carnahan; “Prognosis Tests’”—Professor C. M. Purin; ‘‘Composi- 
tion as a Stimulus and Aid in Learning to Speak a Foreign Lan- 
guage’’—Professor George I. Dale; Round-Table Discussion (one 
hour)—Chairman: Professor Bert E. Young; (1) ‘‘High Schools 
versus Colleges in the Teaching of Modern Languages’’—Leader: 
Miss Jessie F. Barnes; (2) “‘Do Native French Teachers Object 
to the Use of Phonetics in Our Teaching?’—Leader: Professor 
Lander MacClintock; “The Use of the Drill Exercises in Reading- 
Texts’’—Leader: Professor Albert W. Aron—Discussion: Miss 
Mabel Harlan. 

The French Section program was as follows: Miss Josephine T. 
Allin—Chairman; “Class Demonstration of Some Points in the 
Direct Method,” by a first-year class of the University High 
School, Chicago.— Mr. Arthur G. Bovée; ‘“‘The Critical Period in 
Grammar’’—Mr. Walter A. Scott; ‘What Can We Do in Reading 
Courses?””—Miss Grace M. Philputt; Discussion: Miss Louise 
Cotnam. 
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The program of the German Section follows: Mr. J. D. Deihl 
Chairman; “‘A Standardized Vocabulary for Elementary German”’ 
—Dr. Walter Wadepuhl:—Discussion: Professor B. Q. Morgan; 
‘The Changing Emphasis in German Instruction Since the War”’ 
Miss Olive Smith; “‘Some Observations on the Educational Situa- 
tion in Germany To-day’’—Professor A. R. Hohlfeld. 

In the absence of Professor Deihl, Dr. H. Kurrath acted as 
Section Chairman. 

A committee is to be nominated to study the subject presented 
by Dr. Wadepuhl. The matter is also printed in this issue of the 
JOURNAL. 

The following was the program of the Spanish Section: Pro- 
fessor C. D. Cool—Chairman; “Observations on the Teaching of 
Composition and Conversation—Professor Antonio Heras; ‘‘On- 
ward and Upward’’—Professor G. I. Dale; “The Pedagogical 
Selection of Textbooks’’—Miss Doris H. Potter; “Opportunities 
for the Study of Spanish in the old University of Mexico’’— Miss 
Katherine Kiely. 

Business items transacted were: A plan of biennial meetings 
which are to alternate with biennial state association meetings 
was entrusted to a committee which is to report at the next 
meeting. 

An amendment to the Constitution of The National Federa- 
tion, V, c and d, to change the word Secretary to Secretary- 
Treasurer was passed. 

Voted that presidents of state associations be ex officio vice- 
presidents of The M. L. T. 

The Secretary proposed the following plan for selecting papers 
for the annual programs which was adopted: All members are 
invited to send to the Secretary by February Ist, titles of papers 
they desire to offer with a 50-60 word outline of contents. From 
these offerings, together with other desirable papers, the program 
committee shall select the papers which are to compose the pro- 
gram. Papers which cannot be used in this way may be read by 
title at the meeting. 

The following were elected as officers: President, Professor 
C. M. Purin; First Vice President, Professor A. de Salvio; Second 
Vice President, Miss Blenda Olson; Secretary-Treasurer, Professor 
C. H. Handschin; Executive Council, Professors A. W. Aron and 
B. E. Young; National Federation Committee-men, Professors 
A. G. Canfield and Julius Goebel. 

The meeting was one of the best ever held. The attendance 
was over 250. 

Respectfully submitted, 
C. H. HANDSCHIN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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New ENGLAND MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
RHODE ISLAND Group 
The officers for the Rhode Island Group of the New England 
Modern Language Association for 1923-24 are as follows: 
Chairman, Ruth E. Cooke, Classical High School, Providence, 
R. 1.; Secretary-Treasurer, Marie L. Laviolette, High School, 
Woonsocket, R. I.; Executive Committee, Professor Edouard R. 
Massey, Brown University; Mr. Stephen P. Cabot, St. George 
School, Newport, R. I.; Miss Amey G. Cooke, Technical High 
School, Providence, R. I.; Miss Alice Sundberg, East Providence 
High School, Providence, R. I.; Miss Regina T. Loftus, Techni- 
cal High School, Providence, R. I. 
Rutu E. Cooke 


MopERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Oflicers of the Modern Language Association of Southern 
California for the vear 1923-24 are as follows:—President, Dr. H. 
R. Brush, University of California Southern Branch, Los Angeles; 
Vice-President, Mr. C. S. Williams, Hollywood High School; 
Secretary, Miss Helen D. Snyder, Los Angeles High School; 
Treasurer, Mr. P. J. Breckheimer, Le Conte Junior High School, 
Los Angeles; Chairman Spanish Section, Miss Laura E. Merriman, 
Franklin High School, Los Angeles; Chairman French Section, 
Miss Bertha Drabkin, Hollywood High School; Members-at-large 
of Executive Committee, Miss Estelle Tennis, Pasadena High 
School; Mr. C. A. Wheeler, Supervisor of Modern Languages, Los 
Angeles; Miss Eleanor M. Henry, Chaffey Union High School, 
Ontario; Miss Lella Watson, Santa Ana High School. Mr. Geo. 
W. H. Shield of Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles, is the 
newly-elected editor of the Modern Language Bulletin. 
HELEN D. SNYDER 


INSTITUTO DE LAS ESPANAS 
The Instituto de las Espafias celebrated the memory of Cer- 
vantes by a meeting held at Columbia University on the evening 
of April 23. The program consisted of performances of ‘‘E] criado 
de Don Juan” by Benavente and ‘El bien tardio’’ by Narciso 
Serra and a lecture by Professor César Barja of Smith College on 
“El espanolismo de Cervantes.” 


TEACHERS COLLEGE CO-OPERATES WITH THE UNIVERSITY 
OF PARIS IN THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
OF FRENCH 
Arrangements have been completed by which the University 
of Paris will co-operate with Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in offering a new program of graduate study leading to the 
degree of Master of Arts, which is especially designed to meet the 
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needs of students and teachers of French. This new plan, which 
has been arranged by Dr. Albert A. Méras, associate professor of 
French at Teachers College, who has been visiting professor at the 
Sorbonne this year, provides that the student shall study one 
Summer Session (July 9 to August 17) and one Winter Session 
(Sept. 25 to Jan. 31) at Teachers College, and the Spring Session 
(Feb. 10 to July 1) at the University of Paris. On the satisfactory 
completion of the entire course the degree of Master of Arts will 
be awarded by Columbia University, and the student may also 
apply for the Teachers College diploma as teacher or supervisor of 
French. 

This new course of study is open to college graduates who 
hold an approved Bachelor’s degree and to others whose previous 
training has been sufficiently comprehensive. Prospective stu- 
dents must apply in advance for admission to this course. A 
special circular describing the arrangements in detail may be had 
on application to the Secretary’s office, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 


Nortu CAROLINA 

The annual meeting of the Modern Language Association of 
North Carolina was held at Trinity College, Durham on April 
5-6. The first evening meeting was addressed by D. B. Easter, 
Washington and Lee University, on “The Preparation of the 
Modern Language Teacher.’’ The German section was addressed 
by Dean W. H. Wannamaker of Trinity College and Miss Cather- 
ine Allen of Meredith College. Papers were read in the Spanish 
section by Professor F. K. Fleagle of Davidson College, Mr. J. M. 
Gwynn of Reidsville and Professor J. H. Gorrell of Wake Forest 
College. A committee report on the standard two year course in 
Spanish was also submitted. The French section was addressed 
by Miss Inabelle Coleman of Greensboro High School, Miss Eliza 
Pool of Raleigh High School and Miss Mary Louise Porter of 
Meredith College. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year:— 
President, Dr. W. M. Dey of the State University; Vice-President, 
Miss Eliza Pool, Raleigh High School; Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. 
Meta Miller, North Carolina College for Women; Executive Com- 
mittee, Dr. T. W. Lingle of Davidson College, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Rucker, Alexander Graham High School, Charlotte; and Dr. F. A. 
G. Cowper, Trinity College. 

W. S. BARNEY 
ROCHESTER 

On April 21, 1923 a meeting of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of Rochester and vicinity was held at East High School. 
The meeting was presided over by Miss Harriet Mink of East 
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High, and the Secretary was Miss Helen Spinning of Spencerport. 
The officers were re-elected for the ensuing year. The following 
papers were read, ‘‘A Visit in the South of France’’ by Miss Julia 
Seligman of West High, and ‘Observations Made While Visiting 
New York Schools” by Millard Osman of East High. 

A committee, appointed last year to consider the subject of 
English Grammar, reported that in the opinion of many modern 
language teachers there is a distinct lack of grammar foundation. 
The following points of English grammar seem most essential to 
students taking up the study of modern languages:—1. Ability to 
distinguish all the parts of speech. 2. Ability to recognize and 
give examples of various forms of adjectives and pronouns. 
3. Ability to distinguish subject from object, and the direct object 
from the indirect. 4. Knowledge of the form and use of the 
infinitive, the participles, and the passive voice. 5. Ability to 
name and recognize the principal tenses, also declarative, inter- 
rogative, and imperative sentences. 6. Ability to distinguish 
hetween principal and subordinate clauses, also adjective, ad- 
verbial, and noun clauses. 7. Ability to express an English 
sentence in different words, without changing the thought. 8. A 
knowledge of punctuation and capitalization. It was the general 
opinion that these points receive insufficient stress and drill in the 
grades. A test to determine the pupils’ knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of English grammar was recently given in all the first 
year French classes. Results of these tests indicate the correctness 
of the opinion expressed above. 

At the suggestion of Dr. Price, State Specialist in Modern 
Languages, a committee was appointed to take up the matter of a 
uniform nomenclature of grammatical terms for English and the 
modern languages. We should welcome any expression of opinion 
along these lines from other sections. 

JANE L. DEMING 

East High School. 


Those who read the article by Professor Harry Kurz, “A New 
Venture in French Composition” published in the Dec. 1922 issue 
of the MopERN LANGUAGE JouRNAL will not be surprised to learn 
that the students at Knox College publish from time to time a 
little French paper called ‘‘La Tour Eiffel” and one in Spanish 
entitled ‘‘La Giralda” which set a high standard for student 
journalism in a foreign language. ‘These brief sketches, stories, 
anecdotes, and the like are well written and thoroughly interesting. 
Knox College undoubtedly has’in its student body prospective 
French and Spanish teachers of distinction and distinguished 
humorists as well. 
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SPANISH Day AT THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 

Teachers and students of Spanish in the territory covered by 
the Kansas chapter of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish joined in a very successful celebration of El Dia de la 
Lengua at the University of Kansas on April 21st. 

An informal reception in the rooms of the Spanish depart- 
ment at 10 a.m. was followed by the annual spring meeting of the 
Kansas chapter of the American Association. The program at 
this meeting included some pedagogical papers and a demonstra- 
tion class in elementary Spanish. Students of the Topeka High 
School presented a short comedia between numbers, by way of 
entertainment. 

An afternoon meeting was held in commemoration of Cer- 
vantes, at which time the medal of the /ustituto de las Espanas 
was awarded to the winner of the essay contest on Cervantes. 
The entertainment at this meeting consisted of a puppet show by 
students of the Kansas City, Kansas, High School. 

A banquet and ¢fertulia at the dinner hour was attended by one 
hundred and twenty enthusiastic students and teachers. Spanish 
songs and dances made up the entertainment, part of which was 
furnished by students of the Westport High School, Kansas City. 

In the evening, the entertainment was provided by El Ateneo, 
the Spanish Club of the University, in the form of a play. Marti- 
nez Sierra’s Sueno de una noche de agosto was ably presented by 
students and faculty members, and was enthusiastically received 
by a large and interested audience. 


On May 2, occurred the death of Professor Albin Putzker at 
Berkeley, California. Professor Putzker was born in Bohemia in 
1844, and came to the United States at the age of nineteen. Ap- 
pointed Professor of German Language and Literature in the Uni- 
versity of California in 1874, he proved himself an enthusiastic 
and inspiring teacher, and as University examiner of the language 
classes in the California High Schools, he used his influence to 
place the teaching of German in these schools on a practical and 
efficient basis. Together with Professor Julius Goebel at Stanford 
University and Professor H. K. Schilling, his successor as head 
of the German Department at the University at California, a 
high standard of language teaching was developed in the educa- 
tional institutions of the State. Those that knew him will cherish 
him in grateful and affectionate remembrance for his good in- 
fluence. 

VALENTIN BUEHNER 


Mr. G. Moldenhauer, Ph.D., Marqués de Monasterio 8" iz., 
Madrid, very highly recommended by Professors Voretzsch and 
Pietsch, offers to make copies and collations of Mss., or any kind 
of investigation in Madrid, Simancas, or any place in Spain. 
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Revirws 











LE FOLKLORE AU VILLAGE, an Elementary French Reader 
by FRANK L. Scnoett. C. P. Putnam’s Sons. IX 273 pp. 
New York, 1922. 

LA COURSE DU FLAMBEAU by Pav. Herviev. Edited 
with introduction, notes and vocabulary by GEORGE NEELY 
HENNING. D.C. Heath and Co. XXI 151 pp. New York 
1922. 


After the numerous 7rips to Paris and Tours through France 
with their oft-repeated descriptions of monuments and _ their 
statistics, it is a real joy to welcome a reader that puts the high 
school pupil and college freshman from the start in direct touch, 
so to speak, with the soul of France. Perhaps no one in this 
country is better equipped than Professor Schoell to make such a 
compilation as is presented here under the title of “Le Folklore 
au Village.” After devoting many years of study to archaeology 
and folklore in his native land, he has taught and lectured in 
America for a considerable time, so that he knows not only his 
subject, but also our needs and the methods of presentation most 
apt to benefit our students. 

The volume is made up of real folktales such as are still told 
today by old and young in every province of France, le soir @ la 
veillée. Being in simple, colloquial language, they are eminently 
suited for beginners and can be used concurrently with the gram- 
mar quite early in the course. They are grouped according to 
general subjects in tales dealing with Dieu, la Vierge et les Saints; 
Le Diable; Miracles, Magie et Sorcellerie; Lutins et Demoiselles; 
Revenants; Animaux; Histoires comiques. One section is made up 
of Chants, Dictons et Devinettes, and many of these are excellent 
for memorizing. Each section is preceded by a useful explanatory 
preface in English. What little is needed in the way of comment 
is rightly included in the vocabulary. 

So far as practicable the compiler has used in these tales, dzctons 
and riddles the language in which they are told by the natives of 
the country side. As stated in the Foreword, ‘“‘they have not 
been rewritten by a ‘‘city man of letters’ who ‘‘would unfailingly 
have spoiled them.”’ 

The vocabulary is complete and, as far as tested, accurate. 
The exercises based on the tales are perhaps somewhat scant, but 
teachers using the book can easily make up additional ones. 

Professor Henning’s edition of “‘La Course du flambeau” is 
the first of a series of contemporary works, that is, works published 
since the last decade of the nineteenth century, as we are informed 
in the Avis au lecteur by Professor Earle P. Babcock, the general 
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editor. This is good news indeed. Teachers of contemporary 
literature have been too long dependent on slow importation from 
abroad, and too frequently works ordered on the mere strength 
of a review or critique are on receipt found to be unfit to be put 
into the hands of students. Let us hope that this new series, 
carefully selected and edited, will in time be rich enough to make 
us independent of European dealers, at least where our classes in 
literature are concerned. 

The series opens auspiciously with a great masterpiece, and 
Professor Henning has acquitted himself well of his task as editor. 
A thoughtful introduction acquaints the reader with the author, 
his ideas and the influences that have molded, or at least, directed 
his art. The notes, eight pages only, deal with facts not primarily 
linguistic and therefore out of place in the vocabulary. The latter 
has been done with great care. 

Since the work is suitable for reading in less advanced classes 
as well, the following remarks are offered in connection with the 
notes and vocabulary: 

Page 6 line 15: poussée de ma race. I prefer “urging” to 
“pushing” and ‘‘upgrowth” of the vocabulary. 

Page 7 line 15: Nothing is said about the unusual so?. 

Page 23, line 20. The note states that this is the reading of al! 
editions, but that in spite of this ‘‘the sense seems to demand 
rather: bien un peu coquette or bien coquette.”’ I cannot agree with 
the editor in this. In the first place, since it is the reading of all 
the editions, the chances are that the author intended it to be so, 
and it might seem bold to suggest a different reading. In the 
second place, I can see no reason for wishing to change the meaning. 
Sabine says in fact that Stangy must think her very little coquet- 
tish since, as she states above: “Je n’ai apergu d’autre ressource 
que de me dérober vis-a-vis de vous.’”” Had she been vain, she 
would have done all she could not to let Stangy escape, for he was 
a most excellent match for a widow with a daughter of marriage- 
able age. On page 20, line 17 ff. Stangy says: ‘“Tout sot que je 
sois, j’ai su comprendre 4 la longue que vous mettiez un soin aim- 
able 4 m’évincer.”” He therefore could not think her bien or even 
un peu coquelte. 

Page 29,11. 18-19. C’est du mauvais govt. The note states: 
“by rule should be de mauvais gott.”’ The rule being more often 
violated than observed especially after étre in the singular, it 
ceases to be a rule. Moreover, in the present instance there is a 
difference between c’est du mauvais gottt and c’est de mauvais 
gout; the former means: “that is bad taste,’’ the latter: ‘that is in 
bad taste,” and de is not partitive, but a mere preposition. 

Page 31, 11. 28-29. The note states that while this is the 
reading of all the editions, “‘the sense seems clearly to demand: 
Il conviendra de mieux s’y prendre pour ta fille que pour toi.”” Again 
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I cannot agree with the editor, because there is nothing anomalous 
in the inversion used by the writer, and it is more elegant than the 
amendment proposed. 

age 37, line 15. I doubt that the plural ciels is as restricted 
as the note seems to indicate (unusual except in the technical 
language of painting). It is used ina variety of cases, and always 
when it means, as here, ‘‘climate.’’ I have even the impression 
that, colloquially at least, it tends more and more to replace cieux 
which has a poetic flavor. Littré quotes B. Jullien, “auteur 
d’ouvrages estimés de grammaire et de belles-lettres,”’ as the preface 
has it, to the effect that “‘le ciel de la Provence et celui de VItalie 
sont bien différents des ciels de V Angleterre et de UV Ecosse” and 
“quand on compte les ciels, c'est @ dire quand on passe au plurtel 
entendu dans la rigueur de la définition, on le forme réguliérement en 
ajoutant un s au stngulier.” 

Page 46, line 20. The vocabulary translation for déchéance, 
namely ‘‘decline,”’ is hardly satisfactory; “‘disgrace,” “‘social ostra- 
cism,’’ would have been more to the point. On the same page 
line 29, attention might have been called to ‘‘du médecin a@ dis- 
crétion,” meaning “‘doctor’s visits galore.” 

Page 59, line 17, faire chanter. The vocabulary gives the trans- 
lation: ‘‘to make one do anything.” This is not quite correct. 
Faire chanter means “to make a person pay a sum of money under 
threat,” in other words, ‘‘to blackmail.’”’ The person who pays 
chante. Here, of course, the threat consists in disgracing the old 
lady’s granddaughter by declaring the young husband a bankrupt 
if the money is not forthcoming. 

Page 84, line 29. Jl n’était donc pas Dieu permis que ce ne 
fit point cela qui vint!.... On the involved and almost obscure 
construction, far too complicated for conversation, the notes are 
silent. But there is a note on Dieu permis. The vocabulary under 
Dieu, gives Dieu merci, and Dieu permis, as if the two were idioms 
ofa similar kind. Asa matter of fact, there is here no idiom, just 
a mere exclamation, Diew! The note states that “in this curious 
idiom, Diew seems purely expletive, having no syntactical relation 
to any other word.’ That is perfectly correct, save for the 
“curious idiom.’’ The sentence might just as well have been “‘Il 
n’était done pas, grands dieux! permis etc...” or Dieu might 
have been used with a number of other participles or objectives. 

The volume is tastefully bound, paper and print are of the usual 
Heath high standard, and the text is remarkably free from mis- 
prints or other blemishes. 

J. L. BoRGERHOFF 

Western Reserve University 
LA FRANCE NOUVELLE, by L. Raymonp Tatspot. IX + 

405 pages. Benj. H. Sanborn and Co. 1921. 

It is not so much a book of the new France as a new book on 
France; in part it is a new version of the author’s le Frangais et sa 
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patrie, of which it retains the general plan and a number of develop- 
ments. The division remains the same: the first 130 pages deal 
with Paris and general topics, a second part (about 100 pages) is 
in the form of letters written during various trips to the provinces. 
No Poémes favoris this time, but the songs that figure in the earlier 
book are reprinted, with three additions. ‘There are Exercises for 
Conversation and for Translation into English. 

The French is much improved. It is more idiomatic, and 
downright grammatical errors are comparatively few. We still 
find: aussi (conjunction), 137, 19 and 196, 24; personnes (ils), 
60, 2; villages (elles), 153, 24; village for ville, 153, 1; armoire 
(lequel), 215, 3. The following occur in the text and are repeated 
in the vocabulary: courses aux chevaux (107, 3) and courses aux 
taureaux (146, 27) for courses de chevaux and courses de taureaux; 
dessein “purpose” (85, 22) for dessin ‘‘drawing’’; pré salé (163, 5) 
for marais salant; Tchéco-Slavie for Tchécoslovaquie (100, 21). 
We thought that gel est l’origine (187, 10) was a misprint, but 
the vocabulary calls origine a masculine noun. The text spells 
ga et 1a (152, 4) for gd ef 1d and the vocabulary confuses the adverb 
¢@ and the pronoun ga. There are in addition about twenty mis- 
prints. The vocabulary shows great care; it lists many of the 
idioms. It has a few inadequate translations. It renders crépi a 
la chaux (186, 12) as if it were blanchi @ la chaux. The facultés on 
p. 74, 4and 74, 5 are not ‘‘faculties,”’ but “‘schools.’’ If the author 
sees any “pleasure” in randonnée (189, 7), it is because he puts it 
there; he forgets two essentials, namely: length and continuity. 
He follows the majority of vocabulary makers in: pourpre = ‘‘pur- 
ple,” but what we call ‘‘purple” today, the French call violet; 
theirs is the Roman ‘‘purple,”’ which is crimson. The aigles of 
128, 9 are not birds, they are flags, and the word is feminine. 
Grelot (182, 9) and revoici (90) are not listed. The student will 
also look in vain for: cela revient au méme (29, 6), le lavoir dit du 
grand chéne (46, 1), c’est assez dire (51, 21), comme bon lui semble 
(57, 23), mettre du sérieux (79, 4), ces derniéres semaines (119, 2). 

What information does the book offer? It breathes genuine 
love for France and appreciation of the sacrifices her people made 
in the war. It aims to correct certain erroneous conceptions: 
The French love their homes and family life; they have always 
been religious and they show more religion now; the “gay life” of 
Paris is not what some people imagine; mothers do not entrust 
their children to mercenary hands; students work hard, etc. At 
times there is a touch of eloquence in the author’s plea; chapters 
VI and VII end in true French firades. As a rule, however, he 
does not lecture on government, or administration, or institutions. 
When he touches these sujets savants, he does it with an air of 
apology: Mon Dieu! que nous sommes sérieux ce matin! (77, 20). 
Several times he states his purpose to rechercher les petits coins 
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(213, 10), to avoid the big centers and seek out-of-the-way places 
and quaint, old customs. We would prefer to hear less of his 
own feelings and learn more of France. There are too many 
things he merely mentions, when he should describe them: vous 
voyes des scénes de la vie de Clovis (34, 24), remarquez en passant 
cette scéne de la vie de Louis 1X (36, 5); but these scenes are on the 
walls of the Panthéon, in Paris; in the book we “see’’ nothing. 
The book takes too much for granted. What is la Sorbonne, 
mentioned several times? Where is Vendée (89, 13)? Who is le 
jeune duc de Bourgogne (83, 4)? Is it the same Rousseau who is 
meant on p. 110, 5 and 130, 202) Qui ne connait le Lac de Lamar- 
tine? (227, 5). Many teachers do not. In a book to be read 
“very early in the course’ what are we going to do with a discus- 
sion of Rostand’s /’Aiglon (112)? Will the student understand: 
Pépoque de Napoléon III (72, 22), or au temps de Louis XIV 
(126, 8), or les guerres italiennes de Vindépendance (68, 28), as read- 
ily as if the book said: ‘‘at the time of our Civil War?” What 
general information is given often lacks coherence. The distinc- 
tion between the provinces and departments appears in two 
distant instalments (p. 76 and 167). Many topics treated in the 
Quartier latin have no relation to it. The author brings up any 
subject anywhere. Even when he keeps to one subject, he seldom 
travels in a straight line. This is particularly unfortunate in 
subjects of a historical nature. Thus on a visit to the Panthéon 
the principal events of French history come in the following order: 
270 A.D., the fifth century, 800, 500, 1431, the thirteenth century, 
(chapt. 1V). After nearly one hundred pages a visit to Versailles 
is made the occasion of another coup d’@il général sur Vhistoire de 
France (128, 17), in which Henry of Navarre is mentioned in the 
same breath with the Norsemen. The young Frenchman may 
“review” his history in this manner, our American cannot learn it. 
Still more unsuccessful is the attempt (chapt. XII) to give hima 
smattering of French literature by looking over the boites des 
bouquinistes. Had the author limited himself to half a dozen 
bold figures, he could have imparted a few elements of clear, solid, 
and useful knowledge. As it is, the book shows a multitude of 
impressions which do not mature into clear perceptions, and 
while the student may substitute a jingle of English words for a 
jingle of French words, he will in many cases fail to reach beyond 
the word, nor will he grasp any concrete imgge or idea. 

As a matter of fact, the author himself entertains some strange 
misconceptions. We may overlook the fact that he follows English 
tradition in calling /a bataille de Tours (128, 18) what the French 
call /a bataille de Poitiers. But here: the Norsemen were a French 
tribe who had a quarrel with another French tribe; a similar quar- 
rel were the religious wars of the sixteenth century (128); the latter 
is the time of Dumas’ Mousquetaires (81, 5); Erckmann-Chatrian’s 
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Madame Thérése is une histoire du temps de Napoléon (112, 3), 
and the Hundred Days are the time of Napoleon’s exile on the 
Island of Elba (157, 9). We do not quote from some student’s 
examination paper; these things occur in la France nouve'le. 
There are half a dozen errors on Paris and the département de la 
Seine on p. 76-77. To study the educational system, the author 
notes the ubiquitous servictle in the streets, he follows a monéme 
on the streets, he watches some boys at play in a park; never does 
he show us the inside of a school, but he repeats on p. 74 the errors 
made on p. 107 and 110 of le Frangais et sa patrie. Moreover, he 
insists that l’enseignement, quel qwil soit, est régi par le ministére 
de UV Instruction publique (74,9). To what extent does this control 
reach the private schools? There are no private schools in the 
book; in fact, we are told that i »’y a plus d’écoles religieuses 
(50, 25); yet in the whole book there is but one man to represent 
the faculty or staff of a /ycée, and that man is a priest (79, 25)! 

The French friends who according to the Preface have “care- 
fully read and criticized every word of the manuscript” apparently 
gave less attention to the ideas expressed in the text. It is safe 
to say that they have not read the Exercises for Conversation 
(p. 289-308). Such questions as: Qui veillent? Qui sont occupés? 
Qui partent? Qui commencérent? etc., are not French. The 
“rule” may be found in Knowles and Favard’s Grammaire de la 
conversation (1916), p. 30, and De Sauzé and True’s Grammaire 
frangaise (1920), p. 80. The truth of the matter is that interroga- 
tive gui, whether subject or object, is singular, no matter what 
the expected answer. La France nouvelle is the eleventh book 
within five or six years in which this fact has been ignored. 

F. J. KUENY 


l niversily of VT ine 


SPANISH CONVERSATION AND COMPOSITION, by 
PASQUALE SENECA. American Book Company. 115 pp.+ap- 
pendix and vocabs. 1923. 


Mr. Seneca has given us a book which is both practical and 
scholarly. The choice of material is excellent and serves to stimu- 
late the interest of the student. The way in which the material 
is handled is noteworthy. Each of the thirty lessons consists of a 
Text and cuestionario and an exercise to be translated from Eng- 
lish into Spanish. In twenty-eight of the lessons the Spanish text 
is in the form of a dialogue, while in the other two it is in letter 
form. 

The subjects treated are the events of every-day life and the 
vocabulary is extremely practical. One of the most useful features 
of the book is however to be found in the foot-notes which give 
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full information concerning possible variants for the forms used 
in the text and much information on subjects suggested by the 
text. This information is given in a scholarly and orderly manner 
and serves to increase the interest in the work. 

Another excellent feature is an appendix consisting of an 
alphabetical list of idiomatic expressions with their possible 
variants and references to the places in which they occur in the 
body of the book. 

The vocabularies are carefully prepared and both teacher and 
student should enjoy using this text for conversation and composi- 
tion. 

HERBERT H. VAUGHAN 

University of California 


LE GRAND MEAULNES by ALAtN-FourRNIER (HENRI ALBAN- 
Fournier.) Edited with notes and vocabulary by HiLene 
Harvitr. Introduction by Jacques Riviére. Text 258 pp. 


Scribner’s Sons. 


Perhaps I cannot better suggest the charm of Le Grand 
Meaulnes than by saving that of all the French novels I know this 
one most vividly recalls The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. It is an 
idvll of boys and girls. Over the realistic background of a village 
school hovers the poetry of youth embarked on dream-like adven- 
ture. Glimpses of the humdrum of the class-room set off the in- 
tense imaginative life of the inmates. Nowhere in French fiction 
do I remember so sympathetic a portrayal of the spirit of hero- 
worship and point of honor among boys. They grow to young 
manhood, and life brings tragedy but the glamour of the great 
adventure never fades. The story is told with the utmost simplic- 
ity; it will attract the young by its understanding of their emotions 
and the old by its evoking of precious memories. Few books will 
do more to strengthen the world-wide league of youth. 

A brief foreword introduces the brilliant young author who gave 
his life for his country at the beginning of the war. His best monu- 
ment will be this book on which he spent years of loving care. 
Dr. Harvitt has provided brief notes and a vocabulary It seems 
ungracious to find any fault with one who has brought such a 
treasure to our classes yet I would suggest a few additions. The 
notes explain many simple cases of the subjunctive but neglect 
others more subtle: e.g. p. 16, 1.30, vint. There are several such 
which may puzzle the beginner. The feminine form fate, p. 127, 
1.8, should be noted as this adjective is used only in the masculine. 
The double insult involved in the change of the name Mouchebauf 
to Mouchevache, p. 142, 1.6, will be lost on those unfamiliar with 
slang. (Mouche =police spy, vache =policeman). Je manquais 
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tember, p. 155, 1.19, is a slip on the part of Augustin and the correct 
form should be noted. The vocabulary omits théorie, p. 6, 1.9, 
( =explanation of the drill) and sensiiles, p. 161, 1.8, ( =capables 
d’éprouver de bons sentiments.) Words of this sort are constant 
stumbling blocks to beginners. I note misprints on p. 217, 1.5, 
I songea and on p. 263, where 61, 17, should read 63, 7. 
Ben]. M. WoopprindGe 
Reed College 


SPANISH LITERATURE, A PRIMER, by James. Fivz- 
MAURICE-KELLY. Oxford University Press, 1922.  iii+140 
pages. $1.20. 


Professor Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s History of Spanish Literature 
was published first in English (1898). Since that date it has gone 
through two French editions (1904, 1913) and three Spanish edi- 
tions (1901, 1916, 1921). The accuracy and sanity of the volume, 
its full and well ordered bibliography, made it at once the standard 
reference handbook for Spanish literature. As each successive 
edition was revised and brought up to date, the book’s claim to that 
position was not, up to 1921, seriously challenged. But in the 
course of elaboration it grew more and more dictionary like, less 
and less easy to read consecutively or for pleasure. Also, in the 
translations, though skilful,' one missed the piquant personal style 
of the original English. The present brief compendium in the 
author’s own tongue is, therefore, for many reasons welcome. 

This slender volume proves, however, to be still more like a 
dictionary than the Historia. It does not, as one might think, 
confine itself to the great figures of Spanish literature. “It is our 
hope”’ says the author, ‘“‘to give a fair answer to any fair questior 
on the intellectual life of Spain.”’ If the question be one of fact, 
the answer is almost certain to be found here. If it deal with cur- 
rents, arts or philosophies, the inquirer is likely to be disappointed. 
If you wish to know the date of José Gil de Zamora’s De praeconits 
Hispaniae, your curiosity will be satisfied, but you may read the 
book from cover to cover and not meet a sentence touching 
Cervantes’s opinion of life, or the racial characteristics of the 
Spanish mind. 

The successive editions of the History showed the criti 
in Professor Fitzmaurice-Kelly in process of being swallowed up by 
the erudite. Here the critic shows hardly more than his heels. 
These pages are a catalogue of names and dates. The author’s 
extraordinary cleverness in apt characterization stands him in good 
stead, yet it can scarcely counterbalance his penchant for detail, 
grown almost a hobby. Thus, space is here given to the full 


! The second French version was made by the author himself. 
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triple name of Larra’s mistress, though it is not to be found in 
any of the editions of the History. The dramatist called in the 
earlier work ‘“‘Ventura de la Vega”? becomes in the Primer ‘‘Buena- 
ventura José Maria del Carmen Vega y Cardenas.” Such caprices 
are hard to understand. Nor can one easily defend the judgment 
which dismisses Echegaray with half a line (no play of his men- 
tioned by name), while Ramon D. Perés receives six. 

Some idea of the relation of the Primer to the 1921 Historia 
may be had from a numerical comparison. The latter contains a 
little more than three times as many pages of text (without 
Bibliography) as the former. But the index of the Historia shows 
only slightly over twice as many names of authors and works. 
It should not be hastily inferred that the Primer is a mere abstract. 
Far from it. It is a new piece of writing. I believe that not a 
phrase can be found in it identical with any in the 1898 History. 
Nor is the resemblance to the 1921 Historia much greater. The 
division into chapters is different; many statements are changed, 
and some are entirely new. The new portions are not always the 
best. The attempted parallel between Rubén Dario and Jacinto 
Benavente (p. 115) is new, but incoherent. Whatever germ 
of truth there may be in it is not well brought to light. New, one 
may say, is the slighting and inadequate estimate of Calderén, 
since the appreciative passages of the Historia are omitted. It isa 
fact, however, that nowhere in any edition of the History, nor in 
the Primer, is La vida es sueio mentioned, and this single fact is a 
revealing critique of the author’s predilections and capacities. 

Such minor strictures ought not to leave the impression that 
this book is not, in the main, accurate, fair and usefully informa- 
tive. Barring some obvious slips, such as the statement (p. 66) 
that Lope de Vega’s earlier plays have fewer acts than his later 
ones, the accuracy of the data leaves nothing to be desired. The 
bibliographies, now placed at the end of each chapter, are much 
reduced from those of the longer work, but still quite sufficient 
for the needs of any beginner. One may safely describe the Primer 
as a marvel of condensed detail, and a model of epigrammatic 
expression. Yet it is hard to say what end it can serve that the 
Historia cannot serve better. Its sole advantage seems to be that 
it is less expensive and in English. 

S. GRISWOLD MORLEY 

University of California 


FIRST COURSE IN GERMAN, by Josepu E. A. ALEXIS and 
ANDREW C. ScuracG. Published by Richard G. Badger, Boston, 
1920 (sold by Joseph Alexis, Lincoln, Nebraska). 365 pp. 
Price $1.50. 


This is the first beginner’s book in German to be published in 
a number of years which is not, with greater or less justification, 
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avowedly a direct method book. The authors have tried to “com- 
bine the old grammar method with the so-called direct method.” 
This compromise is quite skilfully effected, though as in most 
compromises most of the yielding is done by one side, in this case 
by the direct method. 

The approach to the material is frankly grammatical. The 
lessons begin with sentences that illustrate the grammatical facts 
to be taught. The presentation of these points of grammar 
follows directly upon the illustrative sentences. Then follow the 
special vocabulary for each lesson, lengthy drills on the grammar, 
and finally, beginning with the sixth lesson, the reading selection 
followed by German questions. (The questions begin in the first 
lesson where they are based on the illustrative sentences.) It is 
manifest that this is not the procedure of the direct method but an 
improved edition of the time-honored grammatical method. 

The grammatical material is presented very gradually in each 
of the seventy lessons. For the most part it is done with admirable 
clearness. Throughout the book parallels are drawn between the 
new grammatical facts and simple English grammar that the stu- 
dent is supposed to know. 

The authors are at considerable variance with the trend of 
recent years to limit the amount of grammatical detail to a mini- 
mum. It seems that their aim has rather been to attain a relative 
degree of completeness. However one may feel on this score, it 
does seem that the amount of detail sometimes exceeds what one 
ought to expect in a beginner’s book, e.g. p. 258, the fact that 
feminines in -e expressing quantity when plural in meaning require 
the plural form, e.g. swet Tassen Kaffee; p. 119, the simple fact that 
vor einem Jahr means ‘a year ago” is made difficult by the un- 
necessary explanation that “definite point of time in the past 
viewed from the present 1s expressed by vor and the dative,” etc. 

Occasionally new grammatical points are taken up as the sub- 
ject of a lesson and are presented in considerable detail but then 
fail to appear in the reading lesson. Lesson 36 introduces two 
pages of “present subjunctive” without an instance of it either 
in the reading or the questions; the same holds in regard to two 
pages of ‘imperfect subjunctive and present conditional”’ in 
lesson 37. 

The grammatical drill in each lesson is excellent. It is usually 
based on the use of a form in a complete idiomatic sentence. The 
reading lessons consist of connected material and are for the most 
part quite interesting. There is, however, comparatively little 
of a narrative nature. The vocabulary is rather large for a begin- 
ning book, containing about 1800 words. 

The book consists of two parts, of which the first, Lessons 1-49 
takes up the salient principles of grammar, and the second, Lessons 
50-70, affords opportunity for review and for a discussion of minor 
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points. A reader or Immensee would probably be taken up after 
Lesson 49. For those who desire further written work than may 
be based on the German questions, sentences to be translated from 
English to German have been added. 

One valuable feature of the book is the absence of any text 
which might lead to controversy foreign to the purpose of the study 
of German. 

In conclusion a number of points might be mentioned which, 
in the opinion of the reviewer, might be improved in a later edi- 
tion: 

Up to Lesson 50 German type is not used. While not a matter 
of great importance, this is unnecessary as students find no dif- 
ficulty in quickly recognizing German type. It is unfortunate that 
English explanations and German examples are not differentiated 
by the use of different type. 

The chapter on phonology and related matters contains a large 
number of inaccuracies and mistakes: p. 12, in the statement that 
ch, ck, etc. when joined in printing “in general represent but one 
sound,” the modification “in general” should be omitted; the rule 
that “‘words are divided into syllables according to the division 
which takes place when the words are pronounced slowly”’ is not 
correct; if kommen were pronounced slowly the division would come 
after the 0, a double consonant not being pronounced differently 
in German than a single one; fs is not resolved in syllabication into 
s-s but into ¢-s: such misleading statements as the following had 


far better been omitted: ‘‘o short has practically the sound of 
English o in short,’ ‘“‘o long is a blending of the German long e 
and long o sounds”’; “‘ié long is a blending of the German long 7 


ee 


and long wu sounds,” the “ch sound . . . can be plainly heard 

in the whispering of the word key,”; the terms palatal and 
gultural are not used in present day phonetics in the sense they 
are used here; the name of the German authority on pronunciation 
is not Sieb but Siebs; g is not only voiceless at the end of words 
but also at the end of syllables, therefore the g in regnen, etc. is 
voiceless. 

The subjunctive is presented in the old traditional way in which 
the “‘conditional” may not be used in a condition, the names of the 
subjunctive tenses imply a different time than do these same tenses 
in the indicative, etc. Lesson 46 is headed ‘‘Sequence of Tenses in 
Indirect Discourse,’ whereas there is no sequence of tenses in pre- 
vailing modern German usage. 

On p. 248 neither “ich hole mir ein Buch” nor “‘tue mir den 
Gefallen” are examples of the ethical dative. 

The book presents a pleasing appearance; print, paper, etc. 
are good; there are very few misprints. It may be recommended 
to any teacher who is looking for this kind of an introduction to 
German. 

ALBERT W. ARON 

Oberlin College 
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BorDEAUX, HENry, ‘“‘La Nouvelle Croisade des Enfants.” Abridged 
and edited with Notes, Questionnaire, Exercises and Vocabu- 
lary by Henry Warp Cuurcu. Allyn and Bacon, 1923. 102 
pages text. Price, $.80. 

Simplicity of language and of content and a real human interest 
make this novel of Bordeaux eminently well suited for second vear 
classes. 


Bruno, G., “Les Enfants de Marcel.’ Edited with Introduction, 
Notes, Exercises and Vocabulary by CLirrorp S. PARKER. 
Allyn and Bacon, 1923. 143 pp. text. $.80. 

Following the method of presentation of the popular “Le Tour 
de la France par deux enfants,” this story aims to make children 
familiar with the institutions and political organization of France. 


CnurcHMAN, P. H. and Hacker, E. F., “First Phonetic French 

Course.” D.C. Heath, 1923. 132 pp. $1.28. 

Introduction to the study of French sounds on a phonetic 
basis; articulation exercises to illustrate discussion of sounds; 
lessons in elements of French with reading exercises in phonetic 
alphabet; prose and verse selections in phonetic alphabet and 
complete vocabulary. 


Coppre, Francois, “On rend Tl’ Argent.” Edited with Notes, 
Exercises and Vocabulary by Puitre WARNER Harry. Ginn 
and Co., 1923. 62 pp. text. $.72. 

A new edition of the text of Coppée’s delightful story published 
by Professor Harry in 1913. A few omissions have been made in 
the text, and a questionnaire and exercises in composition have 
been added. 


DiMNET, ERNEST, Professor at the Collége Stanislas, Paris, 
“French Grammar Made Clear for Use in American Schools.” 
Funk and Wagnalls Co., 1922. 239 pp. 

This grammar by the well known Jittérateur disregards modern 
pedagogy and the special needs of American students. With its 
formal presentation of morphology and syntax, it may serve the 
purpose of a brief reference grammar. It contains no exercises, 
and the chapter on pronunciation is especially inadequate. 
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FouGEeRAy, G. P., “The Mastery of French. A Complete French 
Grammar. Direct Method. Book Two.” Troquois Publishing 
Co., 1923. 532 pp. $1.76. 

Review of grammar, with rules stated in French, oral exercises 
and English sentences for translation into French. Vocabulary is 
taught in each lesson by carefully devised reading exercises based 
upon words of associated meaning. The weakest feature of the 
book is the author’s treatment of pronunciation. 


Goopripcr, G. W. F. R., “French Composition for Middle Forms.” 

Oxford University Press, American Branch, New York, 1922. 

94 pp. $1.00. 

Presupposes a knowledge of elementary grammar and irregular 
verbs. In each of the twelve chapters one syntactical rule or set 
of rules is discussed in French, and interesting material is provided 
in English (without French model) for translation into French. 


LICHTENBERGER, ANDRE, “‘U/uit Episodes Choisis Extraits de Mon 
Petit Trott.’ Edited by GrorGes Rorn, Professeur au Lycée 
Rollin (Paris). Oxford University Press, American Branch, 
New York. 66 pages text, notes and vocab. §$.70. 

The incidents of the every day life of little Trott, so sym- 
pathetically and vividly described, will win the hearts of pupils 
and teacher alike. The text, suitable for use in the second year, 
is accompanied by notes and exercises in French, and a vocabulary 
which, in its present form, is inadequate. 


MAIRET, JEANNE, “La Téche du Petit Pierre.’ Edited with 
Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary by Epwarp MANLEy. 
American Book Co., 1923. 87 pp. text. 

An interesting story suitable for second year classes in high 
school. 


Meras, Apert A. and Meras, B., “Le Premier Livre.” American 
Book Co., 1923. 
Meras, Atpert A. and MErRAs, B., “Le Second Livre.”” American 
Book Co., 1923. 
A new edition of two well known texts with the addition of a 
phonetic transcription of the vocabulary, an appendix containing 
grammar review and direct method exercises for each lesson. 


Visinc, Jonan, “Anglo-Norman Language and Literature.” 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, New York, 1923. 
111 pp. $1.00. 

An indispensable manual of Anglo-Norman language and litera- 
ture by one of the leading authorities in that field. 


WiLkins, L. A., “First French Book.” Henry Holt and Co., 1923. 
368 pp.+vocab. 

Thirty-nine lessons designed to furnish grammatical and 

reading material for the first year of high school. An interesting 
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passage of French is made the basis in each lesson of inductive 
grammar, questionnaires and exercises. The subjunctive is not 
discussed, on the ground that its study should be deferred until the 
second year. Word study and idioms are emphasized. 


SPANISH 
ELDER, JOHN RAWSON, “Spanish Composition Through Reading. 

Oxford University Press, American Branch, New York, 1923. 

94 pp.4+vocab. $1.20. 

Seventeen passages from modern Spanish authors, with pas- 
sages for translation from English into Spanish based upon the 
same. Part III contains thirty-six extracts from standard English 
authors for translation into Spanish. 


” 


Hvurtaro DE Menpoza, Direco, “Guerra De Granada Contra 
Los Moriscos.”’ Uerausgegeben von Dr. Adalbert Himel. 
Sammlung spanischer Schulausgaben, Band I. Velhagen and 
Klasing, Leipzig, 1923. 100 pp. text and vocab. 

A scholarly edition of one of the most important Spanish prose 
texts of the seventeenth century. 


LINARES Rivas, MANvuEL, “El abolengo.” Edited with Direct- 

Method Exercises, Notes and Vocabulary by PAu G. MILLER. 

D. C. Heath and Co., 1923, 66 pp. text. 

Excessive family pride and snobbery are brilliantly satirized 
in this two-act play by Linares Rivas whose works have not been 
hitherto accessible in classroom editions. An excellent introduc- 
tion by Prof. Federico de Onis contains a critical study of the 
author. The play is well suited for use in second year college 
classes. 


MArtinez Sierra, G., “Cancién de cuna.” Edited by Raciet 
Atcock. Oxford University Press, American Branch, New 
York, 1923. 58 pp. $1.00. 

The exquisite poetic quality of the work of Martinez Sierra is 
well illustrated by ‘‘Cancién de cuna,” which has already ap- 
peared in a textbook edition, but is none the less welcome. 


Ray, Mrepora Loomis and BAnret, Ruru A., “Corres pondencia 
practica.”” Ginn and Co., 1923. 125 pp. text. Vocab. $1.00. 
A book on Spanish commercial correspondence with more 
attention to grammar than is found in most textbooks on this 
subject. 


TAMAYO y Baus, MANUEL, “Un drama nuevo.” Fdited with 
Introduction, Notes, Exercises and Vocabulary by R. T. House 
and Kennetu C. Kaurman. Allyn and Bacon, 1923. 90 pp. 
text. 9.80. 

A new edition of an acknowledged masterpiece of the Spanish 
drama of the middle of the nineteenth century. 
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WiLkins, Lawrence A., “A Spanish Reference Grammar.” 

Henry Holt and Co., 1923. 202 pp. 

An outgrowth and development of Mr. Wilkins’ Compendio 
de gramatica espafiola. It “is not offered as a complete discussion 
of the grammar of the Spanish language; rather, it is meant to be 
used as a handy guide to the basic phenomena thereof.” 


GERMAN 


BAERG, GERHARD, “The Supernatural in the Modern German 
Drama.” 1923. 103 pp. 
A Cornell University doctoral thesis that studies the super- 
natural element in contemporary German drama beginning with 
about the year 1890. 


GREENFIELD, E. V., “Technical and Scientific German.” — Revised 

edition. D.C. Heath and Co., 334 pp. and vocab. 1922. 

An amplified edition which, in addition to the articles of the 
original work dealing with Physics and Chemistry, contains six- 
teen chapters devoted to Electricity and Mechanics. Standard 
scientific books and scientific magazines have been drawn upon 
for this material. 


REINSCH, FRANK HERMAN, ‘“‘Goethe’s Political Interests Prior 
to 1787.” University of California Publications in Modern 
Philology, Vol. 10, 1923. 

Goethe’s interest in politics, social reforms and diplomacy 
as reflected chiefly in his autobiography and correspondence. 


SCHILLER, Frirpricu, “Die Rduber.” Edited by L. A. Wi1- 
LOUGHBY. Oxford University Press, American Branch, New 
York, 1922. 245 pp. $1.50. 

Text based on that of Goedeke, with the chief variants of the 
Mannheim acting copy. Scholarly introduction that includes a 
study of the genesis of ‘‘Die Riuber’’; sources and literary rela- 
tions; imitations and translations; reception and criticism of 
“Die Riuber,”’ etc. 


WILDENBRUCH, ERNstT von, “‘Lachendes Land. Drei Geschichten.” 
Edited with Introduction, German Notes and Questions, 
Exercises and Vocabulary by LAWRENCE MARSDEN PRICE. 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, New York, 1923. 
107 pp. text. 

A new edition of Professor Price’s text with revised notes and 
direct method exercises. 
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ITALIAN 


Cavour, CamILio, “Five Parliamentary Speeches.’ Edited by 
P. Warren. Oxford University Press, American Branch, 
New York, 1923. 99 pp. $1.00. 

These five discorsi show the oratorical powers of Cavour at their 
best, and offer a splendid introduction to a study of the Risorgi- 
mento. 


SorFici, ARDENGO, “Six Essays on Modern Art.” Edited by 
E. R. Vincent, Oxford University Press, American Branch, 
New York, 1922. 96 pp. $1.00. 

Even those who do not agree with Soffici are bound to respect 
and admire him. Lovers of modern art and students of aesthetics 
will find delight in the essays on Cézanne, Medardo Rosso, El 
Greco and Courbet, and lovers of Italian letters will revel in his 
vigorous, impressionistic style. 





